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PARLIAMENT AND THE PUBLIC 
CORPORATION 


KENNETH BRADSHAW 


THE public corporation is perhaps the most characteristic feature of 
the machinery of government in the twentieth century. Partly 
because the state is more willing than ever before to sponsor the 
exercise Of vast economic power, partly because certain enterprises 
have required a degree of capital investment and of public respon- 
sibility not to be found among private individuals or groups, public 
corporations, authorized by legislative fiat to administer certain 
fields of enterprise, have sprung up all over the world. Even in the 
United States, there are many examples, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Atomic Energy Commission and the Port of New 
York Authority being only the best known. In Britain and France, 
several of the basic industries of each country have been converted 
into public monopolies, so that their efficient operation is crucial 
to the survival of both countries; and, in Britain at least, it is possible 
that the number of nationalized industries may increase rather than 
diminish as the century unfolds. Colonial Governments have not 
been slow to make use of the public corporation. A notable example 
is the Cameroons Development Corporation, set up by the Govern- 
ment of Nigeria to develop the resources of this trusteeship territory. 

The problem of how Parliament can best control these corporations 
in our own democratic community is the subject of this article. Con- 
trol is necessary for two basic reasons — one economic, the other cons- 
titutional. On the economic side, a public monopoly lacks the 
influence of competition as a stimulant of efficiency. According to 
classical capitalist theory, competition between privately owned units 
produces the greatest number of goods at the lowest possible price, 
and efficiency is ensured because the general public can easily make 
its criticism felt by withdrawing its demand for those goods. With 
the abeyance of competition, some fresh means must be devised by 
which criticism of a public monopoly may be ventilated in the 
interests of economic efficiency. On the constitutional side, the most 
recently created public corporations have been deliberately placed 
under the supervision of a Minister of the Crown and therefore of 
his department. A statutory responsibility for the general policy 
pursued by the corporation has been laid upon the Minister, so that 
in a real sense the policies of these corporations are bound to be 
consonant with the policies of the Government in power. For the 
discharge of this, as of his other responsibilities, the Minister is 
directly accountable to Parliament. 
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Members of Parliament are intimately concerned with both 
aspects of the problem. They represent the public both as consumers 
of the products of public monopolies and as owners of the corpora- 
tions’ assets. At the same time, they are, collectively, the legislature, 
to which Ministers authorized to guide and direct public corporations 
are responsible. From either point of view they are concerned that 
the corporations, upon which the nation’s economy and standard of 
life so largely depend, should be efficiently conducted. It is right, 
therefore, that we should look to Parliament to devise some machi- 
nery through which the public accountability of the corporations 
should be made effective. First, however, it will be useful to give 
some indication of the development and extent of the public bodies 
today in order to set this problem in perspective. 


1 


The existence of the public corporation is, of course, no new thing. 
If we discount the creation in the eighteenth century and earlier of 
various bodies — such as turnpike trusts — whose duties were later 
merged in those of local government, it is fair to take the establish- 
ment of the Poor Law Commission by the Act of 1834 as the starting 
point for semi-independent bodies of a modern type. The un- 
popularity of this experiment did not inspire confidence in its value, 
and not until the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century did the creation of numerous port authorities — 
notably, the Port of London in 1908 — begin that proliferation of 
public bodies which has continued ever since. 

A vestigial distaste for this type of organization is apparent in the 
Machinery of Government report, 1918. This remarkable document 
stated emphatically its dislike of any dilution of ministerial respon- 
sibility to Parliament by, for example, a system of administrative 
boards immune from parliamentary criticism. In most other 
respects, the report made a sure prediction of constitutional 
development since 1918; in this particular case its advice (all the 
more remarkable since Lord Haldane and Beatrice Webb were its 
guiding spirits) was disregarded in the following year by the estab- 
lishment of the Forestry Commission as the first semi-independent 
body which was national in scope. From then onwards, such bodies 
have multiplied ceaselessly, so that the machinery of government in 
Great Britain today presents a complex, bewildering and ever- 
changing character which defies easy analysis or simple categoriza- 
tion. 

Three main groups can, however, be discerned: miscellaneous 
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administrative commissions, councils or agencies; enterprises 
managed directly by the government; and nationalized industries 
under the control of a public board. In the first group are over 
a hundred bodies ranging from administrative agencies such as the 
Charity Commission to institutions such as the British Museum or 
the Public Record Office. In the second group, the Royal Ordnance 
Factories, the Royal Naval Dockyards, the Post Office, the Royal 
Mint and H.M. Stationery Office, whose destinies are directly 
shaped by a government department, are examples. In the third 
group, there are a number of nationalized corporations or industries? 
which are national in scope and in which the ownership and opera- 
tion of all assets are vested in a controlling Board. 

This classification is open to criticism on two chief grounds. In the 
first place it does not indicate the motives which inspired the creation 
of a public body to do a particular job, and such motives must be 
taken into account in discussing the degree of parliamentary control 
appropriate to any particular body. Unlike the truth, which is 
always pure and, we are told, available to children, motives are 
rarely pure and never simple; one can only point to certain broad 
principles which seem to lie behind the creation of these bodies. 
Some are charged with the operation of a technical or specialized 
service where the need for a permanent authority had been felt. 
The Forestry Commission with its special duty to plan long-term 
afforestation, and the Racecourse Betting Control Board, charged 
with the operation of the totalisators and investment of the net 
proceeds in horse-breeding and veterinary science, are cases in point. 
Some independent bodies have been created for semi-judicial 
purposes, such as the pensions appeals tribunals and the various 
arbitration tribunals. In other instances, it has been felt that a 
service should be administered beyond the reach of political control 
— should be ‘taken out of politics ’°— notably the National Assistance 
Board, charged with administering the regulations governing 
unemployment assistance. Finally, there has been the conscious 
purpose of co-ordination and unification, the ordering of a mass 
of conflicting enterprises by the creation of a single overriding 
authority. The emergence of the London Passenger Transport 
Board and the Port of London Authority, for example, resulted from 
a demand of this kind. Latterly, this motive has been overshadowed 
by the deliberate intention to create an industrial monopoly in 

’ The most important are the British Electricity Authority, the two (formerly 
three) Airways Corporations, the British Transport Commission, the Gas Council 
the National Coal Board and the Iron and Steel Corporation. The Colonial 
Development Corporation and the Overseas Food Corporation, though extra- 
national in scope, are comparable bodies; and the Raw Cotton Commission, the 


British Broadcasting Corporation, the Bank of England, and Cable and Wireless 
may be placed in the same category. 
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public hands, as with the industries which have been nationalized in 
the last few years. 

In the second place, within the threefold classification which has 
been suggested, there are many gradations of autonomy. Those 
enterprises which are managed directly by the government submit 
estimates of expenditure to Parliament each year, thus experiencing a 
measure of financial control by the Treasury and by Parliament as 
complete as that of a government department. The Royal Naval 
Dockyards and the Royal Ordnance Factories are in this position. 
Other bodies receive a grant in aid from the Treasury, that is, a 
grant for which no detailed account is required of the manner in 
which it has been spent. Among these are educational or profes- 
sional bodies such as the Royal Geographical Society or the Institute 
of Public Administration, the Universities, the Arts Council and the 
British Council, which are all subject to varying degrees of financial 
control. Still other bodies are financially independent, for they pay 
their expenses, as does the Racecourse Betting Control Board, 
from the proceeds of their own enterprise. 

Thus, different kinds of public enterprises have been dealt with 
in different ways. A nice balance of power and responsibility — in 
proportions of infinite variety — has determined the degree of 
autonomy retained by the government. The problem to which the 
existence of a public enterprise gives rise is, therefore, to combine 
the greatest efficiency with adequate public control within its field of 
operation. Ultimate parliamentary sovereignty is ‘not in question: 
powers granted by statute or Royal Charter! can always be revoked. 
But Parliament is unlikely to rest content with the role of ultimate 
sovereign if it is to have no effective control over the degree of 
efficiency achieved. 


2 


The problem can best be illustrated in relation to the nationalized 
industries, where its pressure has been most urgently felt. These 
public bodies do fall into a distinct group, differentiated by the 
novelty that they are controlled by a public board and yet are 
subject in important respects to direction by a Minister of the 
Crown; and the character of these powers makes clear why the 
Ministers concerned have attracted so much attention and criticism 
in Parliament. 

The Minister’s powers in relation to the Board are laid down in 
a section which appears in substantially the same form in all the 


1 The B.B.C. for example. 
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principal nationalization statutes.. The powers of the Minister of 
Transport in relation to the Transport Comsission, detailed in 
Section 4 of the Transport Act, 1947, may be therefore set outas typical: 


4. (1) The Minister may, after consultation with the 
Commission, give to the Commission directions of a general 
character as to the exercise and performance by the Commission 
of their functions in relation to matters which appear to him to 
affect the national interest, and the Commission shall give 
effect to any such directions. 

(2) In framing programmes of re-organization or develop- 
ment involving substantial outlay on capital account, the 
Commission shall act on lines settled from time to time with 
the approval of the Minister. 

(3) In the exercise and performance of their functions as to 
training, education and research, the Commission shall act on 
lines settled as aforesaid. 

(4) The Commission shall not, without the consent of the 
Minister, acquire by agreement (whether absolutely or for any 
period) the whole or any part of any undertaking if the activities 
of that undertaking or that part thereof, as the case may be, 
consist wholly or mainly in constructing, owning, operating or 
conserving any railway, harbour, or inland waterway, or in 
operating tramcars or trolley vehicles. 

(5) Without prejudice to the preceding provisions of this 
section, the Minister may, after consultation with the Com- 
mission, direct the Commission to discontinue any of their 
activities, dispose of any part of their undertaking, dispose of 
any securities held by them, call in any loan made by them or 
exercise any power they may possess to revoke any guarantee 
given by them, and the Commission shall give effect to any such 
directions: 

Provided that the Minister shall not give any such direction 
unless he is satisfied that the carrying on of the activities or the 
retention of the part of the undertaking or the securities or the 
continuance of the loan or guarantee, as the case may be, is 
unnecessary for the proper discharge of the duties of the 
Commission under this Act. 

(6) The Commission shall furnish the Minister with such 
returns, accounts and other information with respect to their 
property and activities as he may from time to time require. 

(7) Without prejudice to the provisions of the last preceding 
subsection, the Commission shall, as soon as possible after the 


‘The Minister also has other powers under the statute, such as the power to 
appoint members of the Commission and of the consumers’ councils. 
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end of each financial year of the Commission, make to the 
Minister a report on the exercise and performance by them of 
their functions during that year and on their policy and pro- 
gramme, and the Minister shall lay a copy of every such report 
before each House of Parliament. 

The report for any year shall set out any direction given by 
the Minister to the Commission during that year unless the 
Minister has notified to the Commission his opinion that it is 
against the interests of national security to do so and shall 
include a statement of the salaries or fees and of the emoluments 
of each of the members of the Commission during that year. 


Broadly speaking, these powers can be summarized as giving the 
Minister powers of general control over the Commission, while 
leaving the day-to-day administration of the whole enterprise in the 
hands of its controlling board. But, however excellent or desirable 
this distinction might be in theory, it has proved difficult to give it 
reality in practice. To use a well-worn example, if a train from 
London to Bristol runs two hours late on one or two occasions, it 
would clearly be a matter for the appropriate authorities within the 
Transport Commission. If a number of trains ran consistently two 
hours late, it might well bring the matter within the responsibility 
of the Minister under subsections (1) (as to the national interest) 
or even subsection (2) (as to capital re-equipment). In other words, 
there exists an area of authority which clearly belongs to the 
Commission and another area of authority which no less certainly 
belongs to the Minister: but no clear dividing line has been — or 
indeed could be — drawn between them. 

Two constitutional problems were posed. First, since nobody 
could define the limits of ministerial control of a corporation, it was 
impossible to be certain that such control was commensurate with 
the responsibility for its exercise which the Minister owed to Parlia- 
ment. Secondly, granting that the Minister was only responsible for 
general policy (however far that might be construed as extending) 
how could Parliament criticize detailed administration for which, 
by common consent, he had no responsibility? 

The procedure of the House of Commons known as Questions to 
Ministers set these difficulties in clear relief. Questions to Ministers 
must ‘relate to the public affairs with which they are officially 
connected... or to matters of administration for which they are 
responsible’. Each Question must also comply with a large number 
of other rules, which are applied on behalf of the Speaker by the 
Clerks at the Table. A Question which complies with the rules is 
admitted to the order paper, and in due course is answered by the 


1 ERSKINE May, Parliamentary Practice, 14th edition, p. 334, 
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Minister, who is solely responsible for the content of his answer, 
and may, if he thinks the public interest requires, refuse to give an 
answer at all. 

Thorny Questions about the nationalized industries have been of 
two kinds. The first is the Question seeking information of a factual 
or statistical nature, information which the Minister clearly has 
power, under subsection (6) of the section quoted above, to obtain 
from the Board. Members consider these Questions important, 
for detailed information about the activities of the nationalized 
industries, not readily available elsewhere, could thereby be furnished 
publicly and assist Members, by piecing together the evidence, to 
make an informed judgment of the industry’s progress. Ministers 
have, however, refused to answer such Questions — as they were 
entitled to do — on the grounds that the national interest would be 
seriously impaired if the administrations of these nationalized 
industries were deluged, especially in their formative stages, with 
Questions of this nature. This refusal was not made more palatable 
to Members by the fact that it brought into operation another rule 
governing the admissibility of a Question, that it must not repeat* in 
substance Questions already answered, or to which an answer has 
been refused. Such Questions have therefore been refused by the 
Clerks at the Table and have not even achieved the publicity attaching 
to their appearance on the order paper. 

The second type of Question involved the time-honoured use of 
this procedure to ventilate a grievance and call for remedial action 
by the Minister. It was perhaps even more important than the first 
type, in that it raised the problem of ministerial responsibility for the 
policy of the nationalized industries. Members attempted to 
question the Minister of Transport on the closing down of a railway 
station by the Transport Commission, or the Minister of Fuel 
and Power on the closing down of a coalmine by the Coal Board. But 
again, notwithstanding the argument that these were matters on 
which the Minister had power (under subsection (1) of the section 
quoted above) to give a direction to the corporation, the Minister 
refused to answer such questions, on the ground that to do so would 
be to admit responsibility for actions of the corporation which were, 
properly, part of its administrative duties. Again the rule prohibiting 
the repetition of a Question operated, and similar Questions were 
held to be inadmissible by the Clerks at the Table. 

A debate on this matter in March 1948 allowed discontents to be 
ventilated. Two broad propositions emerged. First, it was widely 
agreed that interference in the day-to-day affairs of the corporations 
through the procedure of Parliamentary Questions could only have 
a deleterious effect upon the administration of these bodies; though 

1 Ibid, p. 338. 
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difficulties in any particular case about the extent of a Minister’s 
responsibilities, and therefore of a proper subject for a parliamentary 
question, were fully recognized. At the same time, it was felt 
desirable that if a statement in the House were not forthcoming from 
a Minister in an emergency — such as the breakdown of electricity 
supplies over a wide area, or a serious accident on the railways — a 
member should be able to put a question to the Minister, even 
where that Minister had already refused to give an answer to a 
substantially similar question. These two conclusions provided the 
background to a ruling given by the Speaker in June 1948, which 
summarizes the position as it exists at present. The Speaker ruled 
that he was prepared to direct the Clerks to accept Questions asking 
Ministers for a statement on matters to which an answer had already 
been refused, if, ‘in my opinion, the matters are of sufficient public 
importance to justify this concession’. The Speaker added that 
‘public importance’ was one of the tests which he applied in deciding 
whether to accept motions for the adjournment of the House under 
standing order no. 9,! and, ‘in my experience it is not an unduly 
difficult test to apply.” 

This ruling was at first received with some misgiving in that it 
placed upon the Chair the politically invidious task of deciding which 
Questions about nationalized industries should, because of their 
public importance, be allowed. Moreover, the Speaker concluded 
his ruling by pointing out that his discretion in allowing a Question 
of ‘public importance’ did not and could not bind Ministers to give 
an answer: a Minister’s entitlement to refuse an answer to any 
Question was based upon considerations of which the Speaker could 
have no knowledge. To that extent, the ruling was no further 
guarantee that answers to Questions on the activities of nationalized 
corporations would be forthcoming. It has merely provided a 
temporary solution to the difficulty of what Questions may be asked. 
It does not solve the fundamental problem of how Parliament is to 
examine the administration of those industries. Indeed, it could not 
do so, for the right of the House to question a Minister can never 
be wider than that Minister’s responsibility; and, as we have seen, 
he has no responsibility for administration. 


3 


What other procedures, then, can the House of Commons at 
present employ to discuss the administration of the nationalized 

1 H.C. Debates, June 7th, 1948, c. 1149ff. 

* Under this standing order a member may, under certain conditions, ask 
leave to move the adjournment of the House to debate ‘a definite matter of urgent 
public importance’, and, if granted, such a debate takes precedence, at seven 
o’clock the same evening, interrupting any business set down for that day. 
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industries? There is the half-an-hour adjournment at the end of each 
day’s business, when a member can raise any matter for which a 
Minister of the Crown is responsible — here the rule of responsibility 
is interpreted freely enough to include matters relating to the 
nationalized industries — and that Minister may reply. But time is 
short, and, as the hour is usually late, both interest and opportunity 
are small. There have been ministerial promises of debates in the 
House on at any rate some of the annual reports and accounts of 
the nationalized industries. Plainly it would be impossible to debate 
them all, but even the best will in this matter is likely to be subjected 
to the exigencies of the parliamentary time table. In the Session 
1948-49, for example, three days were allotted to debates on the 
reports of the Coal Board, the Transport Commission and the 
Overseas Food Corporation; but even this allowance was endangered 
at one time by the prospect of an autumn budget, consequent upon 
devaluation. The nationalized industries have also been discussed 
during the debate on the Address, though here again they have had 
to jostle for place with a variety of other topics. Other opportunities 
occur when statutory instruments made by the Minister under one 
of the nationalization statutes are laid before Parliament; and 
ingenious Members have discovered that matters connected with the 
administration of nationalized bodies can be debated on the second 
reading of a private bill promoted by one of the nationalized boards.? 
Both occasions, however, are somewhat limited in time and scope. 
There are, finally, the twenty-six ‘supply’ days in each session, 
when the Opposition have by convention the right to select for 
discussion any of the estimates presented to Parliament. The whole 
of a Minister’s responsibility can then be surveyed, including his 
responsibility for a nationalized industry; and some of the most 
fruitful debates on the nationalized industries have in fact taken 
place on a supply day. But for many reasons, supply days are 
unsuitable for such debates. They are already grossly oversubscribed. 
Leaving aside departments with no Minister of their own and public 
bodies which receive grants in aid, all of which qualify to be discussed 
on a supply day, there are twenty-five government departments whose 
affairs require periodic survey. The Opposition naturally select 
the key departments more than once in a session; and they also use 
this time for wide debates on foreign policy or the economic state of 
the nation. Discussion of the nationalized industries can therefore 
only be at the expense of an examination of departmental expendi- 
ture. Secondly, this procedure does not satisfy the demand for an 
inquiry into the administration, as distinct from the policy, of the 
nationalized industries. The House has long since realized the 


* Speaker’s Ruling on the British Transport Commission Bill, 1949, H.C, 
Debates, 22nd, February 1949, c. 1765-66. 
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absurdity of attempting a detailed survey of expenditure in a Com- 
mittee of Supply of over 600 members, and has delegated the task to 
small committees armed with powers which enable them to conduct 
inquiries in detail. 

This role is discharged jointly by the Public Accounts Committee 
and the Select Committee on Estimates. These two Committees 
have provided the House of Commons with effective machinery for 
controlling, by periodic survey, the activities of the first two groups 
of public bodies already described, namely, miscellaneous commis- 
sions, councils or agencies, and enterprises run directly by the state. 
A summary of their powers and functions will be convenient at this 
point as it is closely relevant to the outstanding problem of con- 
trolling the nationalized industries. — 


4 


The Public Accounts Committee was first appointed in 1861 at 
the instance of Mr Gladstone, and filled the gap which until that 
date had existed in the control by the House of Commons over 
expenditure by the executive. In previous centuries, the House had 
forced the executive, stage by stage, to meet its financial requirements 
by application to the Commons, and to accept such financial assis- 
tance in the form of grants carefully appropriated to the purposes 


laid down in the annual Appropriation Acts. The Public Accounts 
Committee enabled the House to ensure that, once grants were 
distributed to departments, they were used solely for the purposes 
laid down. It has also taken notice of the cardinal sin of depart- 
mental overspending, and has inquired into extravagance and 
waste. The Committee has fifteen members, under the chairman- 
ship of a leading member of the Opposition. They have the assis- 
tance of the Comptroller and Auditor General, a high officer of the 
House of Commons, whose detailed reports on the departmental 
accounts provide the basis for the Committee’s own investigations. 

It is perhaps not generally realized how far this Committee has 
already made inquiries into certain aspects of the administration of 
the nationalized industries. The Public Accounts Committee is 
empowered by Standing Order No. 90 to examine, in addition to the 
accounts of national expenditure rendered by government depart- 
ments, ‘such other accounts laid before Parliament as the Com- 
mittee may think fit’. As we have already seen, Acts of Parliament 
creating public corporations normally provide that their accounts, 
together with the reports of the auditors upon them, shall be 
presented to Parliament. Consequently they fall within the purview 
of the Public Accounts Committee; and during the session 1948-49, 
the Committee examined the accounts of the three Civil Airways 
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Corporations, five New Town Development Corporations and the 
National Coal Board. In December 1949, a special report from 
the Committee revealed that it had begun to examine the accounts 
of the Overseas Food Corporation,? and the report itself was 
published in June 1950.* 

It cannot be pretended, however, that this development of the 
Committee’s activities satisfies either the Committee or the House. 
Even without examining the accounts of public corporations, the 
Committee is weighed down by the number and variety of the 
accounts which come before it. Departmental accounts, together 
with the reports of the Comptroller and Auditor General, are not 
made available to the Committee until January in a normal session 
so that the Committee has in effect six months in which to examine 
the accounts of twenty-five government departments and a host of 
grant-aided bodies or departments with no Minister of their own. 
This is an impossible task; and it is certain that without the detailed 
examination of the departmental accounts conducted by the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, and the continuous assistance which he 
gives the Committee during its scrutiny of the accounts, the achieve- 
ment of the Committee would be less effective than at present. 

But it is precisely this detailed examination and this continuous 
assistance which are effectively denied to the Committee when the 
accounts of the nationalized industries are considered. According to 
the minutes of proceedings of the Committee: ‘The Comptroller and 
Auditor General has no access to the books of the public corpora- 
tions and makes no report on their accounts; and the assistance he 
can give the Committee in the examination of these accounts is, 
therefore, necessarily restricted.’ The accounts of public corpora- 
tions are, in fact, audited by professional accountants in private 
practice. Thus a clear anomaly exists: Parliament, through the 
statutes creating public corporations, has directed that their accounts 
should be presented to both Houses, yet the Committee charged on 
behalf of the Commons with the examination of those accounts does 
not possess the means to make this examination effective. 

The Estimates Committee has been appointed at the beginning of 
every session since 1912, except during the two world wars when no 
detailed Estimates for war service were presented to Parliament 
and its place was taken by a Committee on National Expenditure. 
Its terms of reference are ‘to . . . report what, if any, economies, con- 
sitent with the policy implied in the Estimates, may be effected 
therein’; or, as it was put by a witness to the Select Committee on 


1 H.C. 233 of 1949: Third Report from the Committee on Public Accounts. 
* H.C. 304 of 1949: Special Report. 

* H.C. 70 of 1950: Second Report. 

* H.C. 233 of 1949, p. 30. 
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Procedure in 1946, its Members have a duty ‘to satisfy themselves, 
within the limits laid down by Government policy, that the nation is 
getting value for its money’. Its thirty-six members are grouped into 
five sub-committees, under the direction of a steering sub-committee. 
The steering sub-committee consists of the chairmen of five investigat- 
ing sub-committees and the chairman of the committee itself, and is 
responsible for choosing members for sub-committees and suggesting 
the allocation of subjects for inquiry. The investigating sub- 
committees operate by summoning departmental and other witnesses 
to give evidence, and by visiting, where desirable, the scene of 
departmental activities: they have travelled as far afield as Germany, 
Austria, Scotland and Nigeria. Their conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are embodied in reports by the Committee to the House. 

The examination by the Estimates Committee of the affairs of these 
national corporations has been less systematic, though hardly less 
specific, than that of the Public Accounts Committee. In session 
1945-46, the Committee made an inquir into the British Broad- 
casting Corporation; in session 1946-47, during a study of civil 
aviation, into the administration of the three Airways Corporations; 
and in session 1947-48, it touched on the work of the Colonial 
Development Corporation and the Overseas Food Corporation. On 
each occasion, recommendations or suggestions were made by the 
Committee, and in accordance with usual practice, a reply was made 
by the parent department. : 

The reasons why the Estimates Committee was able to make 
these inquiries was that the public corporations in question were 
receiving a subsidy from the Treasury. That subsidy appeared in the 
published Estimates of the appropriate government department, 
and thus it fell within the ambit of the Estimates Committee’s 
surveys. At first sight, there appears to be a certain logic in this 
proceeding. If a corporation is receiving direct support from the 
taxpayer in the form of a Treasury subvention, it seems proper that 
the Parliamentary watchdog for the taxpayer — in the shape of the 
Estimates Committee — should see to it that such a corporation is 
operating without extravagance or waste. If a corporation pro- 
claims by its solvency that no assistance is required from the Treasury 
then the Estimates Committee would seem to have no /ocus: the 
watchdog can safely sleep. In a word, the corporations which are 
subsidized should be investigated: those which are solvent should not. 

Unfortunately this distinction is more illusory than real. A public 
corporation can make good its losses in one of three ways: by 
obtaining a loan from the Exchequer (as the Coal Board and the 
Raw Cotton Commission have done) which would be repaid out of 
profits when these are made; by accepting a subsidy from the 

1 SiR JOHN WARDLAW-MILNE, H.C. 189-1 of 1946. 
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Exchequer (as the Airways Corporations have done and the Trans- 
port Commission may do’); or by increasing its charges. If a loan is 
granted, it appears on the capital or “below the line’ account of the 
Exchequer and is in any case outside the purview of the Estimates 
Committee (though it may be noted in passing that there is a strong 
case for a system of national accounts in which such a loan and a 
subsidy are treated equally as an expense of government as a 
whole).? If, however, the corporation accepts a subsidy, it becomes 
a burden on the taxpayer: if it increases charges, it transfers that 
burden to the consumer — who is not essentially a different person, 
since the consumption of the products of public monopolies such as 
gas, electricity, coal and transport is universal. If there is a subsidy, 
it must appear in the Estimates and the Estimates Committee has a 
locus; but if the corporation raises prices, it may avoid the necessity 
of coming to Parliament for assistance, and there will be no Estimate 
for the Estimates Committee to examine. Nor is it beyond the 
bounds of possibility that a hitherto unsubsidized corporation, facing 
a financial loss, may decide to raise its charges rather than accept a 
subvention from the Exchequer, one of the advantages of such a 
course being that it will escape the probings of the Estimates Com- 
mittee. Clearly it is undesirable that such a consideration, however 
remote it may appear, should influence a decision of that kind. 
This is not to argue that the Estimates Committee should be 
empowered to inquire into the nationalized industries in all cases. 
It is merely to point out the anomalies which exist. In its present 
form the relationship of the Committee to the nationalized industries 
is unsatisfactory as a basis for instituting the kind of inquiry which 
would be useful to Parliament and the public in judging the efficiency 
of a particular corporation. As with the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, in fact, there are constitutional objections to its utilization 
in this role. As with that Committee, too, its energies are already 
fully deployed upon inquiries into ordinary departmental expenditure 
and grants in aid. 





5 


What is the remedy? Previous constitutional experience suggests 
that an answer will be worked out on traditional rather than on novel 
lines. The House of Commons, having realized the futility of attempt- 
ing to supervise current departmental administration in Committee of 
Supply, appointed the Estimates Committee to make detailed 

The grant of a subsidy to such corporations as the Coal Board or the Trans- 
port Commission might necessitate special legislation, since they are enjoined 


by statute to make such charges as will enable them to balance their accounts, 
taking one year with another. 


2 See J. R, Hicks, The Problem of Budgetary Reform (1948), especiall . 42-8, 
getary pecially pp 
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inquiries and armed it with requisite powers to make its inquiries 
effective. After the experience in the lifetime of a single Parliament 
of attempting to scrutinize the administration of the nationalized 
industries from the floor of the House, a strong body of opinion is 
already convinced of the need of another select committee for this 
specific purpose. 

The French Chambers, with longer experience of the nationaliza- 
tion of basic industries than ourselves, have already set up com- 
mittees for this purpose. A law of March 21st, 1947! orders the 
appointment in both the National Assembly and the Council of the 
Republic of a committee ‘chargée de suivre et d’apprécier la gestion... 
des entreprises nationalisées et des sociétés d’économie mixte’; 
another section deals with the composition of this committee; and 
a third states: ‘tous les renseignments et moyens matériels de nature 
a faciliter leur mission devront leur étre fournis’ — the equivalent to 
the British Parliament empowering a select committee to send for 
persons, papers and records. In each Chamber, the committee 
subsequently divided itself into four groups for purposes of studying 
the nationalized bodies —coal, electricity, petrol; aircraft and 
automobile manufacture; transport (including air transport); and 
banking and insurance. Up to the end of 1949 the committee in the 
National Assembly had made a report on the aircraft industry,? and 
the committee in the Council of the Republic had made reports on 
the railways* and on certain other aspects of aircraft production.‘ But 
though few in number, these reports — especially the first — were 
widely read and discussed in the two Chambers and in the press. 
They undoubtedly contributed to the creation of that feeling of 
confidence which has provided the essential background for the 
remarkable recovery of French nationalized industries during the 
past two years. 

The main defect of this committee seems to lie in its method of 
appointment. According to the law,' it is formed in each Chamber 
by co-opting members from other parliamentary committees as 
follows: eight from the finance committee, four from the committee 
on industrial production and four from the committee on economic 
affairs. This has the advantage that the committee on the 
nationalized industries is composed of members with specialized 
knowledge gained from service on the economic committees of each 
Chamber; but it seems to be outweighed by the crushing burden of 
work which thereby falls on the members concerned. 


* Law No. 47-520: Journal Officiel, March 25th, 1947. 

2 No. 4629 of 1948 (Assemblée). 

3 No. 465 of 1949 (Conseil): an interim report. 

“ No. 505 of 1949 (Conseil). 

5 As amended by Law No. 47-1213: Journal Officiel, July 4th, 1947. 
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A further drawback from the British standpoint is the existence of 
government officials who provide the liaison between the committee 
and the industries. The Minister of Finance has long been accus- 
tomed to appointing officials — known as controleurs des dépenses 
engagées — from his Ministry, who, while remaining responsible to 
him, are attached to other Ministries. Besides ensuring that moneys 
voted by Parliament are spent exactly as appropriated, these officials 
are bound by statute to supply the Presidents and rapporteurs of the 
finance committees of both Chambers with all the information 
they have gained about the finances of the department to which they 
are attached. Officials known as controleurs financiers have been 
attached to the nationalized industries with analogous functions, 
and, like their departmental equivalents, they assist the parliamentary 
committee with which they have a statutory relationship not only 
by providing information, but in planning their inquiries and 
preparing their reports. 

This system conflicts with British practice in two ways. As a 
method of Treasury control, we have always relied upon the principle 
of direct departmental responsibility for expenditure, although, of 
course, departmental officials work in close conjunction with the 
Treasury at every stage. The existence of a superimposed Treasury 
official, though probably necessary where, as in France, appropria- 
tion is more minute and exact, would be distasteful when applied to 
departments and wholly objectionable when applied to nationalized 
industries intended to be run as business concerns. Again, the 
British Parliament, wielding less real power in relation to the 
cabinet and executive than in France, would be much more 
suspicious of assistance rendered to its committees by departmental 
officials. It prefers to be served by officials responsible to itself 
and not to the executive such as the Comptroller and Auditor 
General or the Clerks of the House. An official from the Treasury 
used to assist the Estimates Committee before the war of 1939-45, 
but this practice was not revived in 1946. 

Experience drawn from the practice of foreign legislatures is apt 
to be regarded with suspicion in this country, though British states- 
men may well become more eclectic in their search for suitable 
Parliamentary expedients, as European projects like the Consultative 
Assembly at Strasbourg begin to bear fruit. Meanwhile it would be 
wrong to ascribe this cautious attitude entirely to complacency or 
insularity. Parliamentary procedures, like all constitutional forms 
and practices, are indigenous growths, and historically they have 
often wilted and died when transplanted into alien soils. In this 
instance the value of French experience is reduced because the powers 
of financial committees in French Chambers differ in kind from 
those of our own. No British financial committee is empowered, for 
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example, to propose or initiate expenditure or to survey and adjudge 
the policy of a government department. Nor is it suggested that a 
select committee on public corporations would be authorized to do 
so. The French committees, even when set in this perspective, are, 
however, worthy of study as a working example of a legislature 
exercising a measure of effective control over nationalized industries 
by adapting its traditional procedures. 

Another model for a select committee on nationalized industries 
might be sought in the Select Committee on National Expenditure 
set up during the war of 1939-45. As no detailed Estimates for 
war services were laid before Parliament in this period, this Com- 
mittee was given the broad reference ‘to examine current ex- 
penditure defrayed out of moneys provided by Parliament for... 
services directly connected with the war’; and, since such expenditure 
touched most aspects of the national life, the Committee was able to 
range more widely than the pre-war, or the post-war, Estimates 
Committees. The bar on the discussion or criticism of policy, 
however, remained: the Committee was to report ‘what, if any, 
economies consistent with the execution of the policy decided by the 
Government’ could be made. The Committee appointed sub- 
committees as required; and generally each sub-committee was 
allotted for examination a specific field of expenditure. For 
example, in session 1942-43 seven investigating sub-committees were 
allotted the following general fields of inquiries: finance and estab- 
lishments, fighting services, production and supply (two sub- 
committees), departmental inquiries (two sub-committees) and 
special inquiries (into any matter specifically referred to the sub- 
committee). Under these general headings, the range of the 
Committee’s inquiries is indicated by the following subjects on which 
reports were made: aircraft production, government contracts with 
industry, rail and road transport, the production of magnesium, 
merchant ship-building and coal production. 

The activities of the National Expenditure Committee aroused 
hostility among certain members of the Coalition Government on 
the ground that it intruded into the sphere of policy, even though 
its terms of reference expressly forbade it to do so. But there can be 
little doubt that the Committee did valuable work, not only in expos- 
ing inefficiency and waste, but in creating confidence that, though 
inevitable, extravagance of wartime administration was not being 
allowed to pass unchecked by Parliament. When the efficacy of the 
Committee was being discussed before the Procedure Committee 
in 1946, it was asserted by one witness! that ‘the measure of the 


1 Third Report from the Select Committee on Procedure H.C. 189-1. Evidence 
of Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, late Chairman of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, pp. 207ff. 
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Government’s dislike [of such a Committee] may perhaps roughly 
indicate their expectation of its success’, because, as Lloyd George 
once observed, no Government, of whatever complexion, could be 
expected to welcome the establishment of a body which could 
effectively criticize their expenditure. 

With these two precedents in mind the general lines on which a 
select committee on the nationalized industries might work may be 
suggested. The committee would consist of about thirty members 
with an order of reference to examine the accounts and current 
expenditure of the nationalized industries and to report what, if any, 
economies consistent with the policy decided upon by their Boards 
and by the Government (to the extent that it is concerned with 
framing that policy) could be made. It would work through four 
sub-committees which might at the outset investigate the following 
four groups of industries: coal, electricity and gas; transport and civil 
aviation; Overseas Food and Colonial Development Corporations; 
miscellaneous — Raw Cotton Commission, Bank of England, Cable 
and Wireless. Each sub-committee would consider both the accounts 
and the current expenditure of the industries allotted to it; and both 
the committee and the sub-committee would have power to send for 
papers and persons. The date of the publication of the corpora- 
tions’ accounts and other considerations of convenience would 
dictate whether a sub-committee examined first the accounts or 
inquired into current expenditure; and in any particular sub- 
committee, it might well be found that it was possible or desirable 
to examine only one industry in each parliamentary session. To 
make its examination of the accounts effective, each sub-committee 
would require the assistance of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General or one of his subordinates, and this assistance would be 
largely stultified if he were not given statutory authority to examine 
and report on the corporations’ accounts before their considera- 
tion by the committee. For the rest the committee and its sub- 
committees would be staffed by Clerks in the same manner as was 
the National Expenditure Committee. 


6 


It remains to consider some of the objections which can be made 
to this proposal. There is first the practical objection to setting up 
yet another committee of thirty members at a time when the burden 
of committee work is already heavy. In addition to perhaps five 
standing committees to consider public bills, ten select committees 
(including the Estimates and Public Accounts Committees) are 
regularly set up each session, and others are occasionally required 
for special inquiries. The appointment of another select committee 
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would strengthen the case made by the Clerk of the House of 
Commons before the Procedure Committee in 1946 for combining 
the Estimates Committee and the Public Accounts Committee into 
a single Public Expenditure Committee:1 among other advantages, 
this would result in a saving of ten to twelve members. A further 
saving of one or two—though not more— members could be 
achieved by making them members of both the committee on 
nationalized industries and the financial committees (whatever form 
they took); some such arrangement would in any event be desirable 
to ensure liaison. Moreover it is possible that, since the most 
important bills for nationalizing industries and bringing into being 
the ‘welfare state’ have now been passed, the burden of legislation 
borne by the Parliament of 1945-50 may be lightened in future 
Parliaments, and the demand for standing committees correspond- 
ingly decreased. We may well be moving into an epoch in which 
the control of policy and administration by Parliament will displace 
— once again — the enactment of statutes as the most important 
duty which it has to discharge.* If this comes about, the increased 
demand upon individual members can be justified by the inherent 
importance of the work which this committee is to do, and the 
independent contribution which the private member would make to 
its deliberations.* 

The most formidable criticism, however, comes not from Members 
of Parliament who in the last five years have experienced at first hand 
this difficulty of applying traditional procedures to the nationalized 
bodies, but from the executives, on whom responsibility rests for the 
success of these enterprises. It is argued that men of capacity and 
vision will refuse to accept posts on public boards if their activities are 
to be scrutinized in this way. Without that freedom to take such risks 
as are part of the stuff of business life, without the power (which the 
director of a private competitive business enjoys) to withhold 
information which it may be undesirable to disclose, it is said that 
initiative would be paralysed and efficiency hampered. 

There is evidently substance in this view. To some extent, however, 
it arises from a misapprehension of the working of parliamentary 
financial committees. Being expressly debarred from considering 
the policy of a public body, the committee operates, as it were, 


1 Third Report from Select Committee on Procedure 1946: Memorandum by 
Sir Gilbert Campion, pp. xxxvff. This proposal was unanimously accepted by 
the Committee, but later it was rejected by the House. 

* This view has been put forward in The English Parliament (1950) by K. R. 
Mackenzie, Chapter XIII. 

3 Mr. Christopher Hollis, M.P., a severe critic of the working of re 
today, has recently suggested that ‘service on the Committee of Estimates . 
almost the only truly valuable form of service still open to the private Member"- - 
Can Parliament Survive? (1949), p. 66. 
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below the level at which those rare and essential business qualities 
are primarily exercised. In general the difference between policy and 
administration may be hard to define: like the night and the day it is 
difficult to say where one ends and the other begins. But that there 
is a difference, and that it has been recognized and respected by 
committees is not widely disputed. 

But, it may be contended, a select committee, even though ex- 
cluded from the realms of policy, is none the less a parliamentary 
body; and if corporations are subjected to its inquiries, the whole 
administration from top to bottom will be paralysed —as in a 
government department — because individuals will be unwilling to 
take decisions for which they will subsequently be answerable to a 
committee of politicians. Again the argument is based on a mis- 
understanding of the work of committees. Their reports contain 
observations, suggestions and recommendations of a_ general 
character, but they neither can nor do apply any personal sanctions 
whatever. In this respect, their mode of operation may be dis- 
tinguished from the parliamentary Question, the conscious purpose 
of which is to ‘turn a searchlight upon every corner of the public 
service’,! doubtless a chastening experience for the civil servant 
reposing there. It is, therefore, difficult to see why officials of a 
corporation should find the general strictures of a select committee 
more intimidating than, say, officials of private firms find the censure 
of their management, which can dismiss them without explanation 
or chance of redress. 

The same criticism often appears in a different form — that much of 
the time of corporations’ officials would be taken up in composing 
memoranda for the select committee and in giving evidence before it. 
This argument does not usually take account of the present weight 
of correspondence with Members of Parliament which is carried on 
partly because members have no other channel of communication 
with the nationalized industries. As Sir Arthur Street, Deputy 
Chairman of the Coal Board, has pointed out,* these industries may 
be screened from a ‘Gulliverian shower of pinpricking inquiries’ by 
parliamentary Question through their parent departments, but that 
does not resolve the difficulty with which the management is faced 
in refusing to answer a question contained in a letter from a Member 
of Parliament. This is especially true when the parent department 
has itself invited the Member to apply direct to the corporation for 
the information he requires.* 

To the substance of the criticism, however, two answers can be 
made. First, each corporation would not be under continuous 


? LOWELL, Government of England (1912), vol. I, p. 332. 
2 Address to Institute of Public Administration Summer Conference, 1947. 
8 e.g. H.C. Debates, 6th April, 1949, c. 2043. 
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review, as the argument seems to assume. As has been shown, the 
scrutiny of the select committee would be periodic; it is even doubtful 
whether every aspect of a large corporation could be examined by a 
sub-committee in the course of a session. Secondly, parliamentary 
select committees must be trusted to conduct an inquiry with 
common sense, and not to impede activity needlessly by calling for 
unnecessary papers. In fact, they have shown themselves capable of 
maintaining a high standard in this respect. In session 1941-42, the 
National Expenditure Committee made a comprehensive inquiry 
into the Royal Ordnance Factories. The production of ammunition 
was not, so far as is known, lessened by a single cartridge case; yet 
the Committee were able successfully to indict the Ministry of Supply 
for recruiting manpower in excess of requirements.* In this respect, 
too, an inquiry by a select committee is to be preferred to the parlia- 
mentary Question. Select committees have a record of responsible 
conduct which cannot always be discovered in the utterances of an 
individual member. 

These, then, are the grounds for placing confidence in a select 
committee for the nationalized industries. Such a committee would 
meet the constitutional objection inherent in parliamentary Ques- 
tions, that, whereas a Question cannot touch the administration of a 
nationalized industry because the Minister has responsibility only 
for general policy, a select committee can be appointed to inquire 
into any subject whether a Minister has responsibility for it or not. 
The committee would be debarred from criticizing .general policy, 
for which the Minister is accountable to the whole House. At the 
same time, it would ensure that criticism on the floor was buttressed 
by reports containing balanced judgments on the administration of 
these bodies, and calling attention to their achievements as well as 
their deficiencies. Experience already gained in applying scrutiny by 
a select committee to state-run industries such as the Royal Ordnance 
Factories encourages the extension of such scrutiny to the nation- 
alized industries. Furthermore, there is no reason to believe from the 
history of financial committees that the proceedings of this com- 
mittee would he vitiated by personal rancour, party polemics, or 
merely destructive criticism. It is much more probable that the con- 
trollers of these public boards would find their hands strengthened 
by reports which, while making criticisms, often endorse the propriety 
of particular expenditures. Parliament, for its part, would feel 
much more confident that it had devised effective machinery to ensure 
that the nation was getting value for money in the nationalized 
industries, and that some progress had been made in this field 
towards tempering power with responsibility. 


1 Eleventh Report, H.C. 102 of 1942. 
* Ibid., paragraphs 53-6. 
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CHARACTER AND IMAGINATION IN CONRAD 
PETER URE 


He loved these dreams and the success of his imaginary achievements. 
They were the best parts of life, its secret truth, its hidden reality. 
Lord Jim. 

Imagination, the enemy of men, the father of all terrors. Lord Jim. 


l 


‘A MAN Of great sensibilities; of exalted and dreamy temperament; 
with a terrible gift of irony and of gloomy disposition’ — Conrad’s 
description of Apollinary Korzeniowski fits his son. As we read 
through the letters in Jean-Aubry’s collection parallels of another 
kind may be perceived, ébauches of the fiction, dissolving views of 
the Conrad hero in a crisis of mistrust, a poet of the sea and of 
human honour 


qu’ un Dieu moqueur 
Condamne a peindre, hélas! sur les ténébres. 


Conrad was, at times, his own hollow man: 
My head feels as if full of sawdust. Of course many people’s 


heads are full of sawdust — the tragic part of the business is in 
my being aware of it. The man who finds out that apparently 
innocent truth about himself is henceforth of no use to mankind 
... I am like a tight-rope dancer who, in the midst of his 
performance, should suddenly discover that he knows nothing 
about tight-rope dancing (I. 247). 


Conrad’s desperate struggles with finished or unfinished work form 
an intriguing commentary on the adventures and despairs of a 
Nostromo or a Lord Jim, the height of their aspirings as well as the 
trajectory of their Falls: ‘The last shred of honour is gone — also 
the last penny’ (on his inability to finish The Rescue); ‘The end of 
[Lord Jim] has been pulled off with a steady drag of 21 hours. I sent 
wife and child out of the house (to London) and sat down at 9 a.m. 
with a desperate resolve to be done with it’ (I. 295). The mood 
echoes Nostromo’s: ‘I am going to make it the most famous and 
desperate affair of my life— wind or no wind’. And then there 
is the punishment of despair: 


I’ve been satanically ambitious, but there’s nothing of a devil 
in me, worse luck. The Outcast is a heap of sand, the Nigger 


*References preceded by a volume number are to Joseph Conrad Life and 
Letters by G. JEAN-AuBRY (London, 1927). 
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a splash of water, Jim a lump of clay. A stone, I suppose, will 
be my next gift to impatient mankind — before I get drowned in 
mud to which even my supreme struggles won’t give a simula- 
crum of life (I. 299). 


His occupation as a writer of imaginative prose made demands 
upon Conrad’s nature which he faced with equivocation and a kind 
of terror. Perhaps he felt that the exercise of the imaginative power 
itself threatened to melt his ‘blessed stiffness before the inward and 
the outward terrors’. Such dissolution was a cause of Jim’s &vaéptnya, 
his deadly mistake in his progress towards virtue. The writing 
of fiction for bread was an invitation to those phantasms of the 
dead and living which throng the pages of Nostromo and Under 
Western Eyes to irrupt into the mind, hungry spectres to which one 
must, like Captain Whalley (in The End of the Tether), give up 
‘something of one’s truth and dignity in order to live’: 


It is strange (Conrad wrote to E. L. Sanderson). The unreality 
of it seems to enter one’s real life, penetrate into the bones, 
make the very heartbeats pulse illusions through the arteries. 
One’s will becomes the slave of hallucinations, responds only to 
shadowy impulses, waits on imagination alone. A strange state, 
a trying experience, a kind of fiery trial of untruthfulness. And 
one goes through it with an exaltation as false as all the rest of 
it (I. 283). 


It was the chamber of Phantastes in The Faerie Queene, a place of 
‘idle thoughts and fantasies, Devices, dreames, opinions unsound’, 
which was occupied by a hollow-browed and melancholy individual: 


one by his vew 
Mote deeme him borne with ill-disposed skyes, 
When oblique Saturne sate in the house of agonyes. 


and Conrad lingered, appalled and fascinated, on the enigmatic 
threshold. Yet he trod it often, and often underwent the trial. The 
imagination, he said in a letter of advice to a young writer, 


should be used to create human souls: to disclose human hearts 
... To accomplish it you must cultivate your poetic faculty — 
you must give yourself up to emotions (no easy task). You must 
squeeze out of yourself every sensation, every thought, every 
image — mercilessly, without reserve and without remorse: you 
must search the darkest corners of your heart, the most remote 
recesses of your brain... and you must do it sincerely, at any 
cost: you must do it, so that at the end of your day’s work, you 
should feel exhausted, emptied of every sensation, and every 
thought, with a blank mind and an aching heart, with the notion 
that there is nothing — nothing left in you (I. 183). 
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These images of violence, this searching of the cranks and caverns of 
the brain, show the efforts the process demanded of Conrad himself. 
Yet he wrote, years later, ‘to be a great magician one must surrender 
oneself to occult and irresponsible powers, either outside or within 
one’s breast’. The writing of imaginative literature appears to him 
in the light of a Faustian bargain, and ‘I have a positive horror of 
losing even for one moving moment that full possession of myself 
which is the first condition of good service’. Only the conscience of 
the writer, that which enables him to maintain ‘an exact notion of 
sincerity’, can preserve his selfhood: 


In the interior world where [the artist’s] thought and his 
emotions go seeking for the experience of imagined adventures, 
there are no policemen, no law, no pressure of circumstances or 
dread of opinion to keep him within bounds. Who then is 
going to say Nay to his temptations if not his conscience? 
(A Familiar Preface to A Personal Record.) 


The reluctance and equivocations of Conrad in the face of his 
self-imposed imaginative task are some help in explaining the nature 
of his heroes, and the movements of his own mind provide a key to 
distinctions that may be made between one fiction and another. 
Conrad’s heroes, partly fashioned in his own image, are sometimes 
highly imaginative men, and yet at the same time men who can be 
punished by what may be described as a degeneration of the imagina- 
tive faculty. Or their imagination in a state of decay becomes the 
symbol for their loss of selfhood, the point where Spenser’s idle 
fantasies, “‘Infernall Hags, Centaurs, feendes, Hippodames’ swarm 
in to encumber eyes and ears. Conrad’s double vision of the 
dangers as well as the achievements of the imaginative life accounts 
for his creation of types who are antithetical to one another, heroes 
who refuse, for ‘conscience’ sake, to be imaginative, and heroes 
whose triumphs are substantially imaginative in nature. And 
perhaps it was his own consciousness of the Faustian bargain that 
endows with such an intensity of despair and horror those of his 
figures who are haunted by irresponsible powers. Conrad recognized 
that imaginative achievement of any kind involved a risk — the 
churned-up sea might disclose all Topsell’s kingdom craftily rapa- 
cious beneath its surface. And yet that inwardness which he advised 
Noble to write from very often implied an exploration of the inward 
life of his characters too, an attempt to show how their passion 
for prestige, for honour, or for a woman’s love, can be trans- 
formed into imaginative activity as fine-grained as the Henry 
James conscience. 
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2 


A description of a part of Conrad’s work with these antitheses | 
in mind is also a method of discerning the characteristic powers and | 
weaknesses of Conrad’s heroes in relation to each other and their | 


whole context. It is, for example, in Typhoon (1903) and The Shadow }{ ; 


Line (1917) that we find Conrad handling the theme of mere, blank 
resistance to those. potencies in and outside a man which threaten to 
destroy his capacity for service. The strength of MacWhirr in 
Typhoon is made in perfect dullness; he is not ‘one of your fancy 
skippers’: ‘Having just enough imagination to carry him through | 
each successive day, and no more, he was tranquilly sure of him- 
self’. It is this ‘blessed stiffness’ which saves the Nan-Shan and | 
raises his seaman’s honour to a kind of sublimity with his laconic: 
‘Can’t have fighting aboard the ship.’ ‘The instinct of primitive 
man... is awakened in the breast of the ‘‘civilized’’ by the troubled 
sea... One seems to have known gales as enemies’, wrote Conrad in 
The Mirror of the Sea, but such personalization of the hostile storm 
is not for MacWhirr; like the steamship, he is engaged in a slogging 
match — he receives smashing blows, but he advances. The climax 
of the story deflects us from the spectacular behaviour of the China 
seas to that of the crew stretching life-lines across the hold for the 
fighting coolies: the task, as conceived in MacWhirr’s dutiful mind, 
has an imperial simplicity, legendary in its grandeur, yet professional 
and didactic also. MacWhirr’s triumph is the triumph of doggedness, 
of the ‘few simple notions’ that Lord Jim was able to include [| 
within a larger field and to some degree displace as irrelevant to his 
own accomplishment. 

The narrator-hero of The Shadow Line, too, succeeds in the face of 
subtler dangers, in preserving his force. The peril here proceeds 
from another man’s thick-coming fancies: Mr Burns, the chief mate, 
unhinged by fever, believes that the ship is haunted by the ghost of 
her dead captain; she becomes bound in ‘an evil spell’ of sickness 
and calm. When the narrator (the new captain) first hears from the 
mate of the old captain’s intention ‘to have gone wandering about 
the world till he lost [the ship] with all hands’, he is ‘profoundly | 
shocked’: 


The man had been in all essentials but his age just-such another 
man as myself. Yet the end of his life was a complete act of 
treason . . . It appeared that even at sea a man could become the 
victim of evil spirits. I felt on my face the breath of unknown [ 
powers that shape our destinies. 


The dead captain’s frightening wickedness is seen only in its effect | 
on the mind of Burns and in the way the eerie travail of the frustrated | 
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schooner, the ship without a crew, begins to help the mate’s sick 
| fancies to make their inroads on the mind of the commander 
| himself: the crew are ghosts, by thrusting one’s hand over the side 
| of the ship ‘one could touch some unearthly substance’. Yet the 
| whole task of the narrator is to resist the pressure of these feverish 
imaginings, ‘the seamen’s instinct still survived my moral dissolu- 
tion’. And the ship is finally brought home, yet not without Conrad’s 
having told us something of what it is, within themselves, that men 
have to resist. When Captain Giles, the solid man of conscience, the 
kind of man Jim failed to be and Captain Whalley began by being, 
; meets the narrator on his return, he tells him ‘with an air of conscious 
} virtue’: 

*,.. A man should stand up to his bad luck, to his mistakes, to 
his conscience and all that sort of thing. Why what else would 
you have to fight against?’ 

I kept silent. I don’t know what he saw in my face, but he 
asked abruptly: 

“Why — you aren’t faint-hearted?’ 

‘God only knows, Captain Giles,’ was my sincere answer. 


What do men have to fight against? A disordered imagination 
may be a weak place — what happens if the breach is made? The 
Nigger of the Narcissus is in many ways complementary to The 
Shadow Line, not least in that it further explicates the answer Captain 


Giles could not get.. Here, instead of mere resistance, we have a 
study of a whole crew of merchant seamen who become the victims 
of a disorder of heart and mind. Conrad’s merchant seamen are not 
heroized creatures — his comment on Marcus Aurelius’ precept, 
‘Let all thy words have the accent of heroic truth’ (A Personal 
Record) is relevant here. For the accent of heroic truth transmits 
itself unmistakably in MacWhirr’s ‘Can’t have fighting’ or 
Podmore’s ‘Galley ... my business’; yet it does so with a marked 
obliquity because it is the result of obedience to a conscience de- 
liberately ‘humble’ rather than fine-grained or ‘romantic’. But 
James Wait, the Nigger, has, like Kurtz in the Heart of Darkness, a 
| ‘haze of meaning’ whose bringing out is the factor which destroys 
_ that direct simplicity of a seaman’s yarn — and a seaman’s conscience 
— that Marlow’s tales so constantly refined upon. Wait’s spectral 
nimbus is ‘brought out’ by the very detachment and irony with 
which the man at its centre is presented. As a ‘coloured gentleman’ 
With an inextinguishable baritone, who likes to think of himself as 
malingering when he is, in fact, dying, Wait has a substantial reality 


‘To Marlow ‘the meaning of an episode was not inside like a kernel but 
outside, enveloping the tale which brought it out only as a glow brings out a 
jhaze...° (Heart of Darkness). 
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and appeal. The tyrannous seductions of this ‘prince’ and ‘emperor’ 
induce a curdled devotion in the hearts of his subjects the crew, not 
unlike the relationship of the Russian and the ‘Intended’ to that 
aboundingly eloquent ‘universal genius’ Kurtz. Beyond this, Wait 
has a larger imaginative force, but it is a force which requires no 
verbalisme to make it convincing:' we can watch it operative in the 
lives of his fellows. Wait becomes the gap in nature through which 
break ‘occult and irresponsible powers’. It is his unsettling presence 
that sets Donkin thieving, accentuates Podmore’s mania, starts the 
men fighting and brings the whole crew to the edge of mutiny; 
everyone loses, for several moving moments, ‘that full possession of 
themselves which is the first condition of good service’. It is a 
replica of that situation (‘We have heard of simple men selling their 
souls for love or power to some grotesque devil’, A Personal Record) 
of which Conrad had a ‘positive horror’, and there is a certain horror 
about Wait in his phantasmal aspect: we can hypostatize Death only 
from our knowledge of the dying, and Wait becomes, in his decline 
into a skeleton, gradually assimilated to the mysterious figure at his 
side, while the superstition that he is delaying the progress of the ship 
by refusing to die forms another ray of his spectral illumination. 
Within the Nigger’s orbit wholesale deterioration of all the con- 
ditions for good service is perilously near; the superstition, the 
mutinous disorder, the generosity clouded by malice and mania, are 
the equivocal and burlesque subtleties of the irresponsible powers 
which invalidate the conscience. Here, as in the Heart of Darkness, 
is something from which Conrad normally shrank, a recognition 
that man is the object of weird and uncontrollable solicitations, that 
‘the mind of man is capable of anything’ (Heart of Darkness) when 
‘to the negation of the habitual, which is safe, there is added the 
affirmation of the unusual, which is dangerous’ (An Outpost of 
Progress). 

Conrad was not, however, content merely to issue a call for 
resistance or to document strange states and trying experiences 
analogous to those of the writer of fiction who feels his blood and 
bone interpenetrated by the shadowy creatures of Phantastes’s 
chamber. His first two novels, A/mayer’s Folly and An Outcast of the 
Islands, may be read as preparatives for the third and greater, Lord 
Jim. The organization of a novel is more complex than that of 
‘vision’ or fable, and it is profitable here to note Conrad’s attempts 
to endow his heroes not only with a sense of stability threatened but 
with something more positive — with passions, with raison d’étre, 
and with the wish to transform such passions into achievement, to 


*On Conrad’s verbalisme see the excellent work by Pror. RAYMOND Las 
VERGNAS, Joseph Conrad (Paris, 1938), pp. 62ff. This is the best general study of 
Conrad. Cf. also F. R. Leavis, The Great Tradition (London, 1948), pp. 177ff. 
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realize dreams of love and power. Such transformation, in that it is 
an expression and ordering of emotion, is itself imaginative; and 
expenditure of spirit upon it, whether successful or wishful, is an 
index of imaginative energy in the character concerned. This 
energy may, however, be corrupted at its source by a pervasive 
weakness, by very incompetence of soul; the images that it produces 
will then be false even to the passions that nourish it. 

Almayer is a man of this kind: his &uaptia has taken on the 
proportions of an unfailingly apposite irony. He sketches with some 
completeness the fate that might have befallen Jim: his original 
‘mistake’ — his marriage to Lingard’s protegée — is not lived down 
but becomes a debility which eats away the substance of his life. 
His love for his daughter is presented merely as a constituent of his 
dream of grandeur, and what little imaginative energy he has left 
takes perverted forms, fallacious hope and nightmare. In An Outcast 
of the Islands Willems’s life can be seen as a struggle to find a means 
of imaginative expression in his love for Aissa, which is designedly 
contrasted with his relationship with his wife, whom he has acquired, 
in Ahmayer’s fashion, as the price to be paid for his career. But 


an inability to respond to the demands that Aissa makes (for she has 
the right) upon his courage and single-mindedness. In the final 
scene, the poverty of his imaginative response has become a cor- 
ruption which indulges him with nightmare images reminiscent of 
AlmaYer’s at a similar crisis. Willems, with his failure to fuse his 
impoverished imagination with his conscienceless respect for himself 
and his white civilization, is a persona more subtle and ambitious 
than any in Almayer’s Folly; that it is obfuscated may be due to the 
reader’s feeling that Conrad’s own disapproval of such mésalliances 
has interfered with his use of Aissa to demonstrate Willems’s failure 
in imaginative activity. When Lord Jim fell in love, he did so with 
someone conveniently white. 

Lord Jim is, indeed, the touchstone of our theme. For this novel 
displays with a bewildering largeness of ambiguity all Conrad’s 
ambivalence in the face of an imaginative nature, all his recognition 
of the perils it must undergo in order to enjoy a prize markedly 
Hesperidean. Jim ‘wouldn’t let me forget how imaginative he was’: 


Ever since he had been ‘so high’... he had been preparing 
himself... had been elaborating dangers and defences, expect- 
ing the worse, rehearsing his best. He must have led a most 
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exalted existence...A succession of adventures, so much 
glory, such a victorious progress! and the deep sense of his 
sagacity crowning every day of his inner life. He forgot himself, 
his eyes shone.... 


Jim lives, the ‘imaginative beggar’, in a ‘fanciful realm of recklessly 
heroic aspirations’. Yet this imagination, in its other aspect as the 
breach for evil solicitations is — twice — his downfall. Jim deserted 
the Patna because his ‘confounded imagination’ evoked for him all 
the horrors of the seemingly inevitable disaster; ‘gifted, poor devil, 
with the faculty of swift and forestalling vision’ he could depict to 
himself too clearly what pain it would be to drown. The act of 
desertion itself still retains a penumbra of mystery, for it proceeds, 
with a sufficient decorum, from the atmosphere of metaphysical 
evil which surrounds the conduct and persons of the other white 
officers and the last events on board the Patna, an atmosphere 
burlesqued and mean, ‘planned by the tremendous disdain of the 
Dark Powers’. The irruption of Gentleman Brown and his gang 
into Patusan is another of Fate’s grim jokes. Brown slackens the 
tovos of Jim’s soul by his undesigned play upon the former mistake 
— ‘it was as if a demon had been whispering advice into [Brown’s] 
ear’. To such solicitation the man endowed with an interior world 
‘where his thought and his emotions go seeking for the experience 
of imagined adventures’, the man who is, like Lord Jim, ‘a finished 
artist in that peculiar way’, lends a ready ear. ‘Who then is going to 
say Nay to his temptations if not his conscience?’ 

Should Jim merely have ‘resisted’? Conrad’s reply is ambiguous, 
too. Jim is a ‘gentleman’; ‘he came’, says Marlow, ‘from the right 
place; he was one of us’, and Marlow at first ascribes to Jim a 
é&uaptia of the Almayer kind, an act of treason to a conditioning 
modest but absolute in its claims. Nor does the author ever allow 
Marlow to encourage in Jim the development of a conscience ‘fine- 
grained’ in the sense of being sufficiently nice to admit of politic 
compromises. Conscience is real, that ‘heirloom of the ages, of the 
race, the group, the family’, that “deeper sense of things, lawful and 
unlawful’, as Conrad described it in A Personal Record; honour is 
real; the dignity of the service is to be maintained: Marlow never 
condones Jim’s act of criminal weakness. Jim has to recover the 
‘unthinking and blessed stiffness’ and he does succeed in doing this 
in the long and silent struggle in Marlow’s room; thenceforward he is 
permitted to embark, a Stoic tpoxétrtwv on the path of virtue, upon 
his ‘period of probation’ as a ship-chandler’s clerk. And yet there 
is a sense in which mere resistance, the rehabilitation of that inward 
and outward toughness, is irrelevant or inadequate to Jim as he is 
given us. Obliquely the story leads us to realize this. For, in answer- 
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ing the question ‘What should Jim do next?’ both Captain Brierly 
and the lieutenant of the French gunboat that salvaged the Patna 
bring ‘those few simple notions that you must cling to if you want 
to live decently and would like to die easy’ to bear upon the situation. 
Brierly wants Jim to ‘clear out’, to ‘creep twenty feet underground’: 
‘The fellow’s a gentleman if he ain’t fit to be touched — he will 
understand. He must! This infernal publicity is too shocking’, and, 
on Marlow’s refusal to co-operate in the business of getting the 
embarrassing criminal off the scene: ‘The worst of it... is that all 
you fellows have no sense of dignity; you don’t think enough of 
what you are supposed to be’, an ironical echo of the remark already 
made by Jones in his speculations upon the causes of Brierly’s own 
suicide, ‘neither you nor I, sir, ever thought so much of ourselves’. 
The French lieutenant is aware that there is a limit to the bravest 
man’s fortitude, but, if disaster occurs and in the process honour is 
lost, he is ready to deliver the stern, if makeshift, judgment of ‘us’. 
The lieutenant’s honneur, defined for us in all its majesty in de Vigny’s 
La Canne de Jonc, a work which Conrad probably knew well, closes 
up the gap between human nature and society in a way that is 
admirable, but irrelevant to the imaginative events already set in 
train. Brierly’s own fate, his verdict on himself of ‘unmitigated 
guilt’ due to the invasion of his life by ‘one of those trifles that 
awaken ideas’, combined with our perception that what he, in fact, 
does is to try to bribe Jim to run away like the unspeakable skipper 
of the Patna, bear suggestively on Jim’s refusal to creep twenty feet 
underground. 

For both Brierly and the lieutenant are enemies of the story, 
enemies of the imagination. Jim is not vulnerable to the ideas that 
destroy Brierly; he is to be seen in the context of his imaginative 
life as the sagacious Stein at once perceives, a context that can 
hardly be spoken of except in Stein’s language of ‘impalpable 
poesy’. Jim’s real strength lies not in his ability to survive his 
disgrace, which in itself would not prevent him from becoming, as 
Marlow realizes, another Almayer or Willems. His strength lies in 
his power of reorganizing his life and actions on the imaginative and 
‘romantic’ level which has always been the condition of his existence, 
and must be made to remain so if he is to continue to live and ‘live 
it down’. Ideas of guilt and disgrace, even ‘artful dodges to escape 
from the grim shadow of self-knowledge’, any justification for the 
‘commonplace fears’ that Marlow had felt about Jim’s future — 
these cease to appear in the latter part of the book which becomes ‘a 
heroic tale of the conquest of love, honour, men’s confidence’. 
Jim is making the effort to put his criminal act in the perspective of 
his whole imaginative achievement, which does not mean to condone 
it, but literally to live it down, to see it not as the sign of a pervasive 
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ayuaptia, but as a duaptnua, in Stoic language ‘a missing of the mark 
at which virtue aims’. He succeeds, and has the opportunity to 
become in his crowning moment, which, as with his prototypes, is 
coincident with his death, a hero of antique splendour, the saviour 
of Patusan, ‘alone of his own superior kind’ — a kind of Hercules, 
indeed, ‘illum quem hominum fama, beneficiorum memor, in 
concilio caelestium collocavit’, whose last moments of ‘extraordinary 
success’ are an abundant gratification of the visions of his boyish 
imagination. ‘I affirm he had achieved greatness,’ says Marlow, ‘but 
the thing would be dwarfed in the telling, or rather in the hearing... 
I could be eloquent were I not afraid you fellows had starved your 
imagination to feed your bodies.’ Jim’s end, like Heyst’s, is a kind 
of suicide and a kind of apotheosis, substantially Stoic in derivation. 
‘Hercules’, Cicero observed, ‘has gone to join the gods; but he 
would never have done so had he not paved the way for himself 
while he was still a man among men.’ That might be a sufficiently 
relevant gloss on the part played by a conscience ‘romantic’ rather 
than ‘humble’ in the achievement of an imaginative triumph such as 
Jim’s (for conscience has changed its meaning and function with 
the change in the hero’s character) were it not for the final ambigu- 
ity, which must be seen in relation to Marlow’s many refusals to 
‘affirm’, of Jim’s colloquy with Gentleman Brown. For Jim’s 
achieved stability of imagination is not, it seems, proof against the 
demons that can still be nourished by it — ‘your imaginative people 
swing further in any direction’. And yet, in the mechanism of the 
novel, it is Brown who enables that ‘spirit so utterly out of reach’ to 
proceed to his extraordinary success." 

Perhaps Conrad never attained again such a willing and exalted 
acceptance of the restless paradoxes of living as Stein describes them: 
‘A man that is born falls into a dream like a man who falls into the 
sea’, and yet his nature demands that he should follow the dream, 
immerse himself in that destructive element, the wish-created world 
of the romantic imagination. Lord Jim is a recognition, qualified 
enough, that success is possible; it implies that there are spots of 
time of a nature renovating to the poet ‘in the endless and inspiring 
game of pursuing from day to day the ever-receding future’. The 
quotation is from Conrad’s note on Turgenev, and Lord Jim does 
attain something of the precarious felicity of Lemm, the musician in 
A House of Gentlefolk, Turgenev’s most potent objectification of the 
depths from which an artist’s honours proceed. But — how cold is 


1 It will be seen from this analysis that Miss Bradbrook’s opinion (Joseph 
Conrad, Cambridge, 1942, p. 25) that Lord Jim ‘tails off badly’ seems to me, like 
her view that that interesting little fabliau The Secret Sharer is the ‘perfected 
version’ of Lord Jim, a misreading of Conrad’s intention and Marlow’s affirma- 
tions. 
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the shock of awakening! It was this theme, the human tragedy that 


| attends upon the discovery that one is not such a fine fellow after 
| all, that occupied Conrad in Nostromo, that recognition of Stein’s 


that: ‘It is not good for you to find you cannot make your dream 
come true, for the reason that you are not strong enough, or not 
clever enough.’ 

For in Nostromo the ambiguity is deeply integrated with the lives 
of the major characters, the Goulds and Nostromo. These are three 
studies in the imaginative attachments which men form, the ‘spiritual 
value which everyone discovers in his own form of activity’. Gould, 
morally bound to make a success of the silver-mine which had 
debauched the imagination of his father, is really accomplishing an 
ethical task which becomes his and his wife’s means of imaginative 
expression: the Gould ‘fairy-tale’, as Decoud calls it, is an activity 
of the imagination which includes and transcends the mere officia: 


[Mrs Gould] had laid her unmercenary hands, with an eagerness 
that made them tremble, upon the first silver ingot turned out 
still warm from the mould; and by her imaginative estimate of 
its power she endowed that lump of metal with a justificative 
conception, as though it were not a mere fact, but something 
far-reaching and impalpable, like the true expression of an 
emotion or the emergence of a principle. 


But for Gould the original justificative act is widely and obsessionally 
extended, the ‘strange idea of justice’ which Gould, with utter incon- 
gruity in Decoud’s eyes, attaches to the mine, enlarges its meaning 
until the mine becomes ‘symbolic of abstract justice’ in Costa- 
guana, and Gould is haunted by his idée fixe to the point of insanity. 
It turns into a fetish, and destroys his marriage: the mine is ‘a wall 
of silver bricks, erected by the silent work of evil spirits between Mrs 
Gould and her husband’. The enterprise is a ‘terrible success’, yet 
it began as an act of moral justification seeking its expression ‘in 
the experience of imagined adventures’. 

For Nostromo, ‘that man with a peculiar talent when anything 
striking to the imagination has to be done’, the central incident of 
the novel, the attempt to rescue the lighter of silver, can be read as a 
last and desperate attempt to express and gratify the passion for 
being well spoken of which is the mainspring of his whole existence. 
It fails, and it is Nostromo’s sense that he has failed in the expression, 
by means of the successful fulfilment of an absolute trust, of his 
inward passion, that contributes — together with Teresa’s curse 
acting upon the mind of a ‘romantic mouthpiece of the people’, 
Dr Monyngham’s lack of understanding and the tempting com- 
pulsions of the silver — to his feeling that his individuality has been 

1 Conrad’s own description of Nostromo (Ausry, I. 338). 


Cc 
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betrayed. The mere presence of Decoud, the Parisian intellectual, on 
board the lighter appears to him one way in which this betrayal has 
been organized, for he had been commanded, against his own wish, 
to take him. Otherwise, Nostromo would probably have sunk the 
silver and gone down with it ‘round his neck’, his glory untarnished. 
From his sense of betrayal proceeds his crime and tragedy. 

It is dangerous, for the sake of economy of statement, to offer this 
summary account of characters firmly planted in a context of such 
uncommon complexity. But, if we make every allowance for Gould’s 
reaction against corrupt politicos, and for the distortions induced in 
Nostromo by silver and curses, it can still be said that the terrible 
failure of the one, and the terrible success of the other, are, in their 
true inwardness, tragedies of men who are self-betrayed by the 
ambiguity of their most expressive and valuable impulses. Gould’s 
idealizations breed strange compulsions, Nostromo’s quest for an 
inviolable reputation is thwarted by an egoism that declines all but 
an unattainable garland. This, Conrad seems to say, is what happens 
to men who live beyond their strength, to ‘artists’ who attempt to 
transcend normal morality and the code of ‘us’, for the sake of an 
imagined rightness, a fantasy of perfect justice or perfect trust. 
Such men, in his words to Garnett, are satanically ambitious, though 
there’s nothing of the devil in them. ‘It is not good for you to find 
that you cannot make your dream come true.’ And, indeed, in 
Nostromo the characters are not free of the devil that haunts the 
imaginative; the silver-mine which they have chosen ‘as their means to 
the sweet fruition of a heavenly crown is itself the centre, darkened 
with symbolism, of many solicitations to evil. It is guarded, subtly 
enough, by the ‘legendary inhabitants of Azuera’, the two gringos 
spectral and alive, ‘dwelling to this day among the rocks under the 
fatal spell of their success’. Their condition and their fate —to be 
‘rich, hungry and thirsty’ — is constantly associated with that of the 
Goulds and Nostromo. As in the earlier stories, Conrad here en- 
riches his theme with Fate and metaphysical aid withal, with the 
buzzing flies of Phantastes’s chamber that are evidence of imagin- 
ation become the victim of its own thaumaturgy. 


3 


Nostromo plumbs the depths of Conrad’s pessimism. It would not 
be sensible to make too sharp a division between the writings I have 
discussed and the novels of the middle period, but it is plain that in 
the later works Conrad has re-focused his theme. He puts in the 
centre of his compositions not the ambiguity of the imaginative 
nature but its capacity for devotion and its response to love. Dr 
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Monyngham, with his ‘imaginative exaggeration of a correct feeling’, 
finds in his devotion to Mrs Gould a means of rehabilitation: “The 
doctor’s soul, withered and shrunk by the shame of a moral disgrace, 
became implacable in the expansion of its tenderness.” Monyngham, 
although he foreshadows the central preoccupations of Under 
Western Eyes and Victory, is still ambiguous — for his tenderness 
saves Mrs Gould, it is true, but his implacability helps to destroy 
Nostromo. Love, loyalty and devotion are not yet at the centre of 
the human scheme; in the earlier works they had always suffered 
displacement in favour of dreams, wishes, triumphs, all those sink- 
ings or struggles in the destructive element within and without a 
single persona which seemed to Stein the last truth about human life. 
At first, Under Western Eyes seems to be yet another study in the 
decay of the imagination (of Razumov), a mere ghost-story: “The 
dead can live only with the exact intensity and quality of life im- 
parted to them by the living’, and throughout the book Razumov 
is struggling with the phantom of the man he had betrayed; he is, 
literally, haunted by Haldin’s shade; the ‘ghost of that night [of 
Haldin’s betrayal] pursued him’, a phantom which he constantly 
thinks his contempt has vanquished and which as constantly re- 
appears. Perhaps this emphasis deflects us too widely from Conrad’s 
new purpose, and it is certain that the scenicized depiction of 
revolutionary meurs throws the book out of shape. For Razumov 
is considerably more than a Russian version of Mr Burns: it is his love 
for Miss Haldin which saves him from ultimate undoing at the 
moment when he has done with life. More ‘centred’ is, in The 
Secret Agent, Mrs Verloc’s love for Stevie, but it is in Victory that 
we are most able to plot the distance Conrad has travelled. 

The movement of the book is like that of Lord Jim, but it is one of 
far greater range and power. Heyst begins as a man almost without 
personality, a figure so detached from life, except in his pity for the 
living, that he can be given any label — Enchanted Heyst, Hard Facts 
Heyst, the Spider, the Utopist, the Enemy, or the ‘genuine gentle- 
man’. His story is concerned with his deliberate plunge into the 
destructive element, but not that of fantasies of his own strength or 
cleverness: love is its unfamiliar name. Heyst almost creates Lena, 
just as Stevie’s existence in The Secret Agent was ‘one created by Mrs 
Verloc’s genius’; ‘Do you know,’ says Lena to Heyst, ‘it seems to me 
somehow, that if you were to stop thinking of me I shouldn’t be in 
the world at all!’ Heyst’s greatest achievement is not in any gratifica- 
tion of boyish visions, for he had none and retains to the end his 
fastidious mistrust of life, but in making possible the conditions for 
Lena’s victory, ‘capturing the very sting of death in the service of 
love’. The struggle in the book is not between love and the haunting 
phantoms of a corrupted imagination (as in Under Western Eyes), 
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nor is it concerned with the effort to re-create the conditions for an 
imaginative existence (as in Lord Jim); it is a pitched battle between 
love and inhuman evil incarnate in Ricardo and his gang. This evil is 
represented not as the fantasia of a clouded imagination but with the 
objectivity of the great and little devils in Dr Faustus. The struggle, 
therefore, takes on a sharpness of drawing which is almost theological 
in character: ‘I will play them for their souls’, says Ricardo. Yet this 
world, which is not one of the terrors and exaltations of the ambig- 
uous imagination but of Good and Evil, Holiness and Sin, is con- 
ceived with a verisimilitude which checks incredulity. There is, 
indeed, plenty of evidence in Victory that love has its own ambigui- 
ties. But in centring this theme in his work Conrad is more able to 
order and dispose Phantastes’s swarming familiars. The Faustian 
bargain is objectified into a morality, and if, because of that, it loses 
some of its cloudy intensity, it acquires a tightness of dramatic 
structure and a freedom from verbalisme which is all to the good. 

It is not the full story, nor, certainly, the end of the story: ‘I am 
always trying for freedom — within my limits,’ Conrad wrote in 1918 
(II. 204) But it is a part of Conrad’s journey: from Lord Jim, that 
lofty and solitary existence, to the creative and interacting duality, 
Heyst-Lena. It is a progress from the epic to the drama, and from 
the ‘noble Stoicism’ of de Vigny to Turgenev’s bringing of ‘all... 
problems and characters to the test of love’ (Notes on Life and 
Letters). Conrad has sometimes been compared to the Elizabethan 
dramatists: he moves, indeed from Chapman’s celebration of the 
glories and corruptions attendant upon the mens adepta of the 
Herculean man to the fabulous symmetries of The Tempest: 


All thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test. 





THE BRITISH POLITICAL MEETING 
R. S. MILNE 


IT is common knowledge that the British practice of Parliamentary 
Government depends on the existence of a recognized Opposition 
playing a well-defined role. In the constituencies this system of 
Government finds a local echo in political meetings not confined to 
supporters of any one party, where an interchange of opposing views 
can take place in an atmosphere of relative tolerance and good 
humour. It is not from Eastern windows only that this type of 
behaviour is regarded with surprise and disbelief; it is also a per- 
petual source of astonishment to American observers who, where 
meetings are concerned, regard no conduct as fitting which falls 
between the extremes of enthusiastic endorsement and disruption by 
violence. 

It is perhaps remarkable that, outside pages so far removed in 
time and intent as those of Dickens, Ostrogorski and McCallum, so 
little of value has been published on the political meeting in this 
country. What follows is founded on the experience of the writer and 
some of his friends in Bristol and the surrounding area during the 
General Election of 1950. Pessimists might maintain that the time 
left for observing and applying the ‘capture and record’ technique 
to political meetings was limited because the species was dying out. 
The comparatively poor attendance in 1945 was attributed by Mc- 
Callum to the influence of broadcasts. Meetings which at first seemed 
an adequate medium for the greater political activity resulting from 
successive extensions of the franchise, have themselves been partly 
superseded by the radio. Through it almost half the adult population 
can be reached in a single evening in their own homes, whereas even 
the most energetic agent could hardly hope to reach a tenth of that 
percentage of the voters in his constituency over the whole period 
of an election. Yet it would seem that, for all the symbolism of the 
choice of the Radio Doctor as a candidate, and for all the careful 
practice in the use of the microphone undertaken by some political 
broadcasters, the 1950 election has by no means seen the eclipse of 
the meeting by the forces of mechanization. 

In the whole district observed, attendance at meetings was said to 
be better than in 1945, particularly in the rural areas. These im- 
pressions, if typical of the country as a whole, are at first sight re- 
assuring. Meetings, as will be seen, provide much more than the 
one-way flow of information dispensed by the radio. Along with 
personal canvassing, they are the main link through which candidate 
and electors come directly into contact, and it would be unfortunate 
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if this tie were to be cut. Evidence points to the weakening of other 
links; nowadays, for example, many of the letters sent to candidates 
in the course of the election neither originate in the constituency nor 
affect purely local interests, but come from national organizations or 
pressure groups. Re-drawing of boundaries temporarily confused 
many electors previously capable of making a good guess at the name 
of their M.P. Symptomatic of the ever-widening divorce of candidate 
and elector was a ‘feature’, in many ways excellent, run by one local 
newspaper. Readers were invited to send in questions addressed to 
one of the three main parties. The newspaper then transmitted these 
questions to the appropriate party headquarters, and that organiz- 
ation could decide which to answer and at what length, provided the 
total space allowed in the paper was not exceeded. There is no doubt 
that by this device irrelevant questions were eliminated, duplication 
was avoided and the replies were more accurate and complete than 
the impromptu answers of most candidates would have been. They 
were, however, not nearly so dramatic or satisfying as those given 
in the course of a meeting; they were as desiccated as written answers 
to House of Commons questions, compared with the oral variety, so 
rich in openings for penetrating supplementaries. 

Now it may be argued that modern political parties are so power- 
ful, and control the activities of candidates and M.P.’s so strictly, 
that it is only fitting that their voices through the radio, the party 
manifesto, the leaflets from party headquarters and the standardized 
passages for insertion in election communications should replace 
that of the candidate at the meeting, in canvassing or in his individual 
election address. Up to a point this is true — this is the age, we are 
told, of policies not personalities, and the pre-requisite of discipline 
is greater uniformity. Yet, unless the present system of representa- 
tion by constituencies is completely recast, there must clearly be a 
limit to the squeezing out of the personal element. Putting it at its 
very lowest, and assuming that electors are not interested in the 
Parliamentary speeches of their future M.P., nor even in the reflected 
glory which may be shed on them by his attainment of ministerial 
Office, there is an advantage in having a man whom it is easy to 
approach with grievances and who is conscientious and skilful 
enough to help in their solution. In other words, as long as con- 
stituencies are represented, any contacts between electors and repre- 
sentative should be encouraged. 

What sort of link is in fact provided by political meetings? The 
argument which follows is based mainly on a consideration of indoor 
meetings, but it is worth while remarking on a recent change in the 
nature of outdoor meetings. The introduction of the microphone 
into electioneering has greatly enlarged their scope, and it is now 
possible for mass open air audiences to be reached, or for the over- 
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flow from an indoor meeting to share in its speeches if not in its 
atmosphere. The microphone’s importance is of course much 
reduced by bad weather, inevitable in a February election, which sets 
a limit to meetings in the open. One effect of using it is to lessen the 
firm distinction formerly existing between canvassing and meetings. 
A loud-speaker van travelling slowly in a residential district can be 
used to collect and to address a small crowd. The result may be 
described either as a canvass, because of the personal contacts which 
can be made while gathering the audience, or as a miniature outdoor 
meeting. 

Within the category of indoor meetings there are some of a formal 
businesslike nature. At an adoption meeting, for example, invitation 
may be by ticket or may in other ways be restricted to supporters 
only. There may not be any questions, and the emphasis may be not 
so much on the candidate’s policy as on ‘putting across’ his personal- 
ity and on enlisting the support of the audience for clerical work, 
canvassing, lending cars on polling day, etc. Usually, however, the 
general pattern of the indoor meeting is made up of speeches followed 
by questions. The ‘game’ played at an indoor meeting follows 
certain fairly well defined rules, and, in contrast to outdoor meetings, 
the contestants do not change during the course of play unless the 
meeting is very long or exceptionally boring, or unless (as happens 
in rare cases) some are forcibly removed. 

Before examining the rules and techniques of the game, it may be 
worth considering why anyone bothers to play it. Why are meetings, 
other than those required for the transaction of formal business and 
the perfecting of arrangements for fighting the election, held at all? 
Apart from the opportunity they afford for making a collection, 
there would seem to be three main reasons: strengthening the con- 
victions of supporters, conversion of opponents or waverers and 
press publicity. It is evident that the type of speech designed to fulfil 
the first of these purposes would not be likely, without skilful 
management, to achieve the second. In the Bristol area the two 
major parties, in so far as they realized that a deliberate choice was 
involved, clearly chose the first. They preferred to concentrate on 
so stimulating the enthusiasm of their supporters that they would be 
certain to turn out on polling day, and persuade as many as possible 
of their relatives and friends to follow their example and vote for 
the same candidate. The Liberals evidently tried to attain both 
purposes by eschewing personalities and presenting straightforward 
arguments in favour of their policies. The Labour Party and the 
Conservatives, however, appeared to pursue the same objective in 
holding meetings as they did in canvassing, to make sure of getting 
out their own vote rather than attempting last minute conversions. 
Each, if the analogy is not too unflattering to the elector, con- 
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centrated on what in their more optimistic moments they may have 
regarded as the ninety and nine, and did not put themselves to any 
great trouble over the one. An illustration of the smallness of the 
missionary urge in Bristol was that the main Conservative rally 
three nights before the poll, was attended almost exclusively by 
those who held tickets, previously issued only through party channels. 

The third reason for holding meetings is press publicity. There 
was, of course, no simple and infallible arithmetical relationship 
between the number of meetings held and the amount of press 
coverage given. For example, a candidate who in the last week held 
three meetings in one night might not receive three times the amount 
of space given to another candidate who held a single meeting. Yet 
in a city where the Press was scrupulously impartial, other things 
being equal, the larger the number of meetings held and the more 
completely the Press was informed about them, the greater the space 
secured. An observer wishing to indulge in the fantastical type of 
prophecy illustrated in the Economist’s famous article, ‘The Twilight 
of Ministers’, might do worse than predict that Press reports of 
meetings might continue long after the habit of holding them has 
ceased. On a cynical view only those political scientists who practise 
field work and those who heckle for the love of it would really lose; 
many party supporters and agents would regret the loss as little as 
Congressmen in the U.S.A. miss their colleagues’ speeches under the 
‘Leave to Print’ procedure. 

The preliminary arrangements for meetings occasionally cause 
some difficulty. In a county constituency, for example, it is all too 
easy for an inexperienced agent to underestimate the time required 
by the candidate for travelling from one meeting to another, and to 
arrange for too many meetings to be held too close in time and too 
remote in space. In Bristol itself there was a serious shortage of large 
halls, and Mr Bevan’s famous meeting of 10th February had to be 
given in a schoolroom with an audience of about 800. More than 
double this number would probably have attended if a large enough 
hall had been available. Hitches at other meetings were perhaps of 
minor importance. A Liberal meeting, scheduled for a school hall, 
had, through a misunderstanding, to be held outside by lamplight. 
The start of one Labour meeting was delayed for half an hour 
because the gathering occupying the schoolroom (a children’s bun- 
fight) lasted longer than had been expected. Once these mechanical 
obstacles have been overcome, there is still the plan of the proceedings 
to be drawn up. If there are other speakers besides the candidate, the 
division of the subject-matter and the order of speaking have to be 
decided upon. As far as his own speeches are concerned there would 
seem to be broadly three possibilities open to him. A candidate who 
was convinced that he could convey his whole message in a short 
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compass could rely upon a single basic speech, perhaps with slight 
topical variations as the spirit moved him on a particular occasion. 
A second method would be to adapt the speech to the particular 
audience which had been collected, judging what the ‘consumers’ 
wanted by inspection after the meeting had started, or intelligently 
anticipating their occupations and interests from the location of the 
hall chosen and its ‘hinterland’. A third possibility would be to map 
out a series of speeches, which together formed a balanced exposition 
of the party policy as interpreted by the candidate. The series would 
be given in sequence and might be repeated several times during the 
campaign. 

Perhaps the closest approximation to the first method was found 
in the speeches of Sir Stafford Cripps. Their basic pattern was 
uniform, dealing, as might be expected, with such topics as Balance 
of Payments, Production, Bulk Buying of Food, Planning and Con- 
trols, etc. Compared with those of other Bristol Labour candidates, 
they under-emphasized Housing and the Social Services. As far as 
can be ascertained, there was in Bristol little conscious attempt, be- 
yond the insertion of minor allusions, to ‘beam’ speeches towards 
the particular audience of the evening. One Liberal candidate’s 
attack on conditions in a ‘Housing Camp’ in the constituency caused 
a good deal of stir and achieved wide publicity in the press, but it 
was delivered several times and not only in the ward where the ‘Camp’ 
was situated. In Bristol Central, however, which contains several 
railway stations, there was a fair number of references to railway 
conditions before and after nationalization. Several speakers stated 
that they proposed to follow the third plan and cover a different 
topic or aspect of policy at each meeting. Sometimes this promised 
to be almost frightening in its thoroughness; one Conservative can- 
didate assured an early audience that he and they (plus their succes- 
sors) would together work their way through the whole of his Party’s 
manifesto in the course of the campaign. A Labour candidate, pro- 
ceeding on the same lines, contrived at an early meeting to devote 
half an hour to agriculture, a topic giving scope for personal remin- 
iscences, but in which few of the audiences in that constituency could 
have been interested from the producers’ end. 

Apart from the content of the speeches, there was a wide difference 
in the tone and attitude of the candidates, ranging from the exposi- 
tory to the vitriolic. Sir Stafford Cripps embodied sweet reasonable- 
ness in his approach; quotations on British prosperity from ‘im- 
partial’ sources were succeeded by a simple definition of The Terms 
of Trade, and this in turn was followed by a recommendation to the 
audience to apply the lessons of his previous talks on Economics to 
the specious propaganda of the enemy. At the other énd of the 
emotional scale was a gentleman from the Conservative Central 
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Office, who, facing a largely hostile meeting and under considerable 
provocation, made a remark which was construed to mean that he 
had called certain members of the audience yellow-livered. Obviously 
in these circumstances the easy informality of a Cripps giving a 
schoolmasterly chat was out of the question, and it may be that only 
a really aggressive speech was capable of putting fresh heart into 
supporters discouraged at finding themselves in a minority at their 
own meeting. 

The speeches from the platform, however, constitute only one, 
and not the most spicy, ingredient in the composition of the average 
British political meeting. The tradition of the old hustings dies hard, 
and although drunkenness and physical violence have now become 
rare, heckling, either in the form of interruptions or questions, 
persists. The rules of the game do not usually permit an opponent to 
state a case by making a speech, but he is allowed considerable 
latitude both to make interjections in the course of the meeting and 
to ask questions at the end. A running fire of interruptions might 
bring retaliation, but isolated sniping, and even bursts of machine 
gun fire, are common. It can be argued that a meeting of this type is as 
appropriate a trial for the potential M.P. as is the ‘country house’ 
test for the prospective administrative Civil Servant. It is true that 
not all M.P.s will ever have the good fortune to be required to 
answer questions in the House as a Minister, but practice in speaking 
to an audience, sections of which may be hostile and may not 
scruple to puncture windy oratory with barbs of crude humour, is no 
bad introduction to the informal atmosphere of the Commons. 
Hecklers are often accused by those who are their victims of being 
‘organized’, but it is very hard to say just what this term implies. 
Does it, for example, suggest that the organizing has been done by 
the opposing candidate or his agent? After Mr Bevan’s meeting in 
Bristol where considerable interruption took place, it was denied in 
the Press by the Conservative agent that this had been arranged with 
his knowledge. It was plain, however, that there were bodies of 
hostile persons in the audience who chanted slogans together and 
held up the progress of the meeting. They had the air of being 
‘organized’ to about the same extent that a group of supporters at a 
football match are ‘organized’, and the fires of their enthusiasm 
appeared to have been stoked with similar stimulants. If a candidate 
is holding several meetings on a single evening, a number of his 
opponents may follow him round, often with a time lag caused by 
the superiority of the candidate’s transport arrangements, although, 
on the face of it, hecklers perform as valuable a political duty as 
candidates and the Press, and should therefore have been entitled to 
supplementary petrol. Such a band, appearing at the second Cripps 
meeting of the evening, was greeted in a friendly way by the Chancel- 
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lor’s remarking that he was glad his young Conservative friends had 
come to continue their political education. It is regrettable that so 
small a proportion of interjections at meetings reach a level higher 
than that of blunt contradiction or obvious abuse. To be successful, 
that is to elicit applause from those of the same persuasion as the inter- 
rupter and dismay from the platform, the shouted remark must be 
short, sharp and incapable of contradiction without an argument so 
long that the audience is unable to follow it. A statement that the 
Labour party has always performed what it has promised is not 
conclusively disproved by the remark, ‘Like Cripps and Devalu- 
ation’, nor is it at all likely that the heckler has the clearest possible 
notion of what this operation implies. Yet it may take time and some 
skill to reply, and only an accomplished debater will find a parry as 
spectacular as the thrust. Not every Conservative candidate whose 
remarks on the cost of living were interrupted by the shout of “What’s 
the price of a bed and breakfast at the Splash Hotel?’ would immedi- 
ately have conceived the retort, ‘Ask Mr X and Sir A. B. [two 
Cabinet Ministers who had recently stayed there]. They ought to 
know.” It is perhaps unfortunate for the heckler that the rhetorical 
question is less often used than formerly, because the pause which 
follows it has all the attributes of an ideal target. Even granted that 
the heckling is of a high standard (and this is quite exceptional), it is 
a mistake to overdo it. If the air is so thick with interruptions 
that the meeting has to be abandoned, this will almost certainly be 
reported in the press and alienate those neutrals who do not attend 
political meetings but whose sense of fair play may be outraged. 
Much of the heckler’s armoury should be kept in reserve and his aim 
should be similar to that of Lawrence and the Arabs with regard to 
the Medina Railway, to allow the Turks to keep it running but only 
with great expenditure of energy and resources which could have 
been more profitably expended elsewhere. 

The most effective defence to these tactics, unless they are pushed 
beyond the bounds of fair play, is the quickness of the speaker’s 
repartee. If the interruptions are serious, then other methods are 
required. Mr Bevan obtained quietness after some twenty minutes 
chiefly by the combination of two threats, firstly that if it were re- 
ported in the press that he had been shouted down, retaliation would 
follow at Conservative meetings all over the country; secondly, that 
if comparative silence were not secured in five minutes time, he 
would no longer make any attempt to speak. This second threat 
caused his supporters in the audience to turn on his opponents, 
and much of his subsequent efforts were devoted to restraining the 
former. There are, of course, other physical methods of ensuring 
quiet. The Conservative rally in Bristol on February 20th was safe- 
guarded from attempts at disruption, firstly by issuing tickets for 
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the larger part of the hall, and secondly by inspecting the non-ticket- 
holders who had succeeded in entering, and removing before the 
speeches started those recognized as having caused trouble at previous 
meetings. Removals can also be made during the course of a meeting 
on the score of persistent interruption. This solution was hardly 
practicable at the Bevan meeting referred to above, because the 
pressure on the doors from outside caused by those hoping to get in 
was too great to permit traffic the other way. 

Question time marks another round in the battle between those on 
the platform and the usual occupants of the back row. It is, of 
course, true that not all questions are hostile in intent. The vast 
majority at Liberal meetings appear to have been put to gain 
information on how some part of the Liberal policy, such as co- 
ownership or reform of the tax structure, would work — they were 
straightforward and designed purely to get information. There may 
even be favourable questions, for example the request for a Con- 
servative candidate to confirm discreditable allegations about the 
past of Socialist Ministers. In this instance the reply, an extremely 
effective one, was to say that these statements might well be true, 
but that the speaker had spent his available time in attempting to 
understand the main social and economic issues of the day and not in 
examining the record of political opponents. 

Perhaps a third of the questions asked at Labour meetings, and 
about a half of those at Conservative meetings could, however, be 
classified as hostile, being apparently attempts to discredit or show 
up the candidate. Some of these were so ill-informed and inept that 
they could hardly fail to be turned to the advantage of the party 
holding the meeting. One such rambling specimen put to Colonel 
Stanley asked, in effect, if the lack of strikes in the Steel Industry was 
not attributable to its having been nationalized. Others, more 
sensible in themselves, are so clearly read from pieces of paper that 
the candidate is able to comment acidly on their having been pre- 
sumably mass-produced. In one constituency outside Bristol the 
Labour candidate claimed that ‘An Official List of Questions’, a 
‘crib’ for Conservative hecklers, had been left behind at one of his 
meetings. To others the argumentum ad hominem is an effective 
retort. One Labour heckler delivered a harangue in the form of a 
question, beginning with the complaint that he had been controlled 
or ‘nationalized’ from birth. It was enough to reply that, since the 
questioner was obviously protesting about the treatment the world 
had accorded him, ‘nationalization’ must clearly be evil. Sometimes 
a fairly easy factual question finds out a speaker who has been guilty 
of too airy generalization. It is always possible, though, for a rescu- 
ing life-line to be thrown by others on the platform. One Conserv- 
ative candidate’s ignorance of the Osborne judgment and a Com- 
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munist candidate’s facile identification of the Atlantic Charter with 
the Atlantic Pact were to some extent obscured from the less keen- 
witted in the audience by this device. Occasionally, however, there 
is no help from this source; an impassioned Liberal denunciation of 
tariffs on raw materials was followed by an enquiry for details about 
those in force at certain dates, to which neither candidate, platform 
nor the ‘Liberal Candidates’ and Speakers’ Handbook’ could give 
the answer. Other casualties from relatively simple questions were 
the Labour candidate who claimed that the price of food in this 
country was the lowest in Europe, but who confessed he did not 
know the price of meat, and the Liberal, who advocated Family 
Allowances for the first child, but was unable to estimate the cost. If 
a question is extremely detailed or recondite and does not affect the 
main policy of the party, there may be no loss of face in not knowing 
the answer. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was quite unable to 
say why the price of white pepper was 1/94d. an ounce, and Colonel 
Stanley was in no position either to substantiate or to refute the 
sinister rumour that £1 notes were no longer accepted in Bermuda. 
Nor was a Labour candidate in an agricultural constituency able to 
explain why at a particular date in one particular place a crop of 
onions had so incurred the displeasure of the Ministry of Agriculture 
that the order was given to plough it into the ground. It is unlikely 
that the majority of the audiences concerned thought any the less of 
these candidates for being ignorant of these points; in fact if they had 
claimed to know the answers they might have been suspected either 
of guessing or of being too clever. 

It would be a fair summary of this account to say that meetings 
in this country are a way of allowing the candidate to state his party’s 
policy, either in a simple speech or in a series, with some personal 
interpretation and, occasionally, some local application, of that 
policy. Those who attend are, for the most part, either the con- 
verted who come to have their faith renewed, and for whose benefit, 
apart from considerations of indirect publicity, the meeting is being 
held, or opponents who have come to do battle with the speaker. It 
has been previously suggested that the stimulus they afford is no bad 
training for the future M.P. Yet this alone is not sufficient to justify 
the continuance of political meetings. The really disquieting fact 
about the present type of meeting is not that it is actually dying 
(reports of its decease are greatly exaggerated), but that some 
intelligent agents are completely cynical about its educative value. It 
is not merely that these agents, as Lowell pointed out forty years ago, 
think that party workers who attend could be doing more useful jobs 
instead: much more than the application of the concept of marginal 
productivity to politics is at issue. It is becoming clear that holding 
meetings is largely a matter of ritual; they are arranged not so much 
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for their positive advantages as because supporters might be dis- 
couraged if they were not. The parties’ gains from conversions and 
the electorate’s gain in elightenment will continue to be small just as 
long as audiences are composed mainly of two sharply divided 
groups. Under these conditions candidates will speak only the 
plainest language of their own supporters, and this in turn may deter 
‘floating voters’ from attending. There is a certain entertainment 
value in the cut and thrust between a keen heckler and an able candi- 
date, but such contests are rare; those unconvinced but interested are 
faced with the prospect of either an uninterrupted string of colourless 
matter from the platform or a similar recital punctuated with 
childish contradictions from the floor. The gems of heckling are 
buried in great lumps of clay. 

This article is not built on the plan of setting a puzzle and then 
propounding its solution. It may well be that the political meeting 
will disappear before the onslaught of the radio and the publications 
of the party research departments. Alternatively, it may continue in 
its present form, perhaps on a reduced scale, satisfying the less 
perceptive agents and most of the candidates, as well as those 
malcontents who have heckling in their blood. One sentence in 
Ostrogorski’s book on political parties, however, suggests a develop- 
ment which might prove to be the saviour of the political meeting. . 
Lamenting the small degree of enlightenment it produces, he says 
that this is partly ‘because both parties are not heard, and those 
present being all, as a rule, of the same persuasion see only one side 
of the shield’. Now it is true that this diagnosis does not take into 
account the attendance of a group of determined opponents, but the 
point that only one side is heard is worth heeding. If it were possible 
to extend the custom of holding debates at which more than one 
candidate speaks, new life might be breathed into meetings. Those 
who attended would include more ‘doubtful’ voters encouraged by 
the prospect of a clash between two candidates, each bidding for 
their support and each using to some extent the language of reason. 
Unintelligent heckling would be prevented, because each side would 
be restrained by the thought that the Opposition would give fair 
play only if they received it. In fact the presence of each candidate 
would be a pledge for the good behaviour of his supporters, as long 
as the attendance from rival parties at the meeting was fairly equal. 
Where this type of debate was held during the 1950 election it 
appears to have aroused much interest and enthusiasm. Is it too 
much to hope for a development which might, at its best, combine the 
glories of the debates between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen Doug- 
las in Illinois nearly a hundred years ago with the genius of the most 
inspired of nameless British hecklers? 
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FREEDOM TO DO OTHERWISE 
AUSTIN DUNCAN-JONES 


WRITERS on ethics have commonly assumed that the question 
whether a man is free to do any of several actions, and the question 
whether, having acted, he could have acted differently, are causal 
questions. These questions are supposed to be answerable by finding 
out, either how far his actions are voluntarily modifiable, or, going 
a step further back, by what process his choices or acts of will come 
about. I think this is a mistake, which may have arisen from paying 
too much attention to a limiting case of unfreedom. 

In what follows, to avoid tiresome qualifying clauses, I take the 
word ‘action’ in a somewhat extended sense. I shall include within 
an action, not only a sequence of bodily movements, and not only 
their immediate effects, but any effects, however remote, which 
might, by general consent, be reliably foreseen. This is perhaps 
closer to common discourse than are the more circumscribed usages 
which philosophers have sometimes adopted. It does not shock us, 
for instance, to think of the founding of a hospital in 1950 as part 
of the action a man performed when he made his will in 1920. 

Only actions which are voluntarily modifiable are morally judge- 
able: that seems to be part of the meaning of the word ‘moral’. 
When an action or omission is of a kind we disapprove of, it may 
not be voluntarily modifiable; or it may not be voluntarily modifiable 
in any direction we disapprove of less; or it may be voluntarily 
modifiable in a variety of directions. The first of these three cases 
is my limiting case, and it is not typical. If a man is bound or 
drugged or in a dungeon, he is physically prevented from doing all 
or almost all the things which might otherwise have been held to be 
his duty: and if he is dragged by force from place to place he is 
physically prevented from standing still. And here we have the most 
perfect reasons for denying that he was free to do what he omitted 
or omit what he did. The reason for our denial is the particular 
manner in which the act or omission was caused: and hence, perhaps, 
the impression has grown up that in other cases also questions about 
freedom are causal. 

Very few of the instances in which people discuss whether someone 
is, or was, free to act in a specified way belong to this class. Some 
fall into my second class. If a man fails to keep an engagement 
because of a railway strike, which prevents him from reaching the 
appointed place at the appointed time, it will be agreed that he could 
not have kept the engagement. His behaviour on this occasion may 
be presumed to have been voluntarily modifiable: but whatever he 
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might have done the keeping of the engagement would not have 
resulted. Again, if he is a non-swimmer, he cannot keep an engage- 
ment by swimming a stream: but his action when he reaches the 
brink of the stream is not for that reason not voluntarily modifiable. 

In these two examples, freedom to act in a certain way is denied 
on the ground of lack of opportunity or lack of ability. They 
illustrate the close connection between questions about freedom to 
do otherwise and questions about the moral qualities of actions. To 
that extent, they bring us closer to the most typical and illuminating 
kind of case: but we are not yet there. That there is more to tell may 
be seen if we ask ourselves under what conditions a positive state- 
ment of freedom is justified. We have seen that physical constraint, 
lack of opportunity and lack of ability, are sufficient grounds for 
denying freedom. But surely absence of physical constraint, con- 
joined with ability and opportunity, is not a sufficient ground for 
asserting freedom. 

The most typical, or at least the most interesting, cases in which 
it is asserted or denied that someone could act in a specified way fall 
in my third class. Suppose a friend invites me to dinner, and I reply 
in good faith that I can’t come, or am not free to come. I am not 
alleging physical constraint, or lack of ability, and I may well not be 
denying opportunity (in the sense in which a railway strike would 
deprive me of opportunity). Nine times out of ten I plead a previous 
engagement. Or suppose I am reproached for having failed to attend 
a committee meeting: I reply, perhaps, by pointing out that in order 
to attend I should have had to miss a meal, go home by taxi, spoil a 
night’s sleep, and so on. In the first case, and many like it, my denial 
of freedom rests on the assertion of a more stringent obligation. In 
the second, and many like it, my denial of freedom rests on an 
assertion of the excessive cost or inconvenience of discharging an 
obligation. 

Certain moral axioms are presupposed here. There are degrees of 
obligation. One obligation may outweigh another. Most, perhaps 
all, obligations only bind the obliged person to put himself out to 
some limited extent. (This scheme could be simplified by admitting 
an obligation of prudence or self-care, so that the alleging of counter 
burdens would be absorbed into the alleging of counter obligations. 
But this sophisticated dodge, though favoured by some philosophers, 
distorts our ordinary conceptions of freedom and obligation. 
Prima facie, the counter obligation and the counter burden appear 
as two distinct restrictions of freedom.) 

When two people disagree as to whether someone was, or is, free 
to act in a specified way, there is no reason why they should differ at 
all about the voluntary modifiability of his actions, or on any other 
point involving causation, Such disputes commonly arise when the 
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disputants agree that a past action, A, was voluntarily replaceable 
by another action, B; or that, in the future, if A is decided on, A will 
be done, and if B is decided on B will be done. Nor do the dis- 
putants raise any questions about the causal status of decisions. 
What divides them is a moral difference. One holds that A ought to 
be done, or ought to have been done, in spite of a counter obligation 
to do B: or that A ought to be done, or ought to have been done, in 
spite of its attendant discomforts. The other party holds, in the first 
case, that an obligation to do B overrides any obligation to do A; 
and in the second case that there is no obligation to do A strong 
enough to override the attendant discomforts. Recognition that the 
issue is of this nature appears in ordinary language when those who 
allege a counter obligation say ‘I am not morally free to act in such 
and such a way’. But what has not been recognized is that this 
moral meaning of the words ‘free’ or ‘can’ enters into nearly all 
discussions of freedom. 

Such writers as Susan Stebbing (Philosophy and the Physicists) 
have pointed out that to contrast freedom with compulsion is not 
the same thing as contrasting it with causal determination. But they 
have not noticed that compulsion is a moral notion. As physical 
constraint is the limiting case of not being morally free, it is also the 
limiting case of being compelled. Normal compulsion consists, not 
of physical constraint, but of threats, or threatening circumstances. 
When we say that someone was compelled to do A rather than B, 
we do not imply that no decision on his part would have led to B. 
We imply that, even though B may be morally preferable to A, the 
foreseen painful consequences of B are more than can be demanded 
of him, more than he is morally required to undergo. Under a 
political tyranny, some people are debarred from opposition by 
physical constraint, but most only by fear of the concentration camp, 
the galleys, or the uranium mines. They are compelled to lie low, 
the latter no less than the former (though heroes of armchair 
virtue sometimes hold that everyone is always free to rise against 
tyranny). 

Disputes about freedom and compulsion are resolved at once 
when physical constraint is proved. The reason for this is that 
physically constrained conduct is outside the class to which the 
notion of obligation applies. And disputes as to whether someone 
is free to do B rather than A, or compelled to do A rather than B, 
are resolved when lack of ability or opportunity to do B is proved. 
The reason is that a man cannot be obliged to what he has no ability 
or opportunity to do, so that the ground is taken from under the 
feet of a disputant who might have claimed that A ought not to be 
done because of an obligation to do B. The disputes persist and 
flourish in cases where there is no physical constraint, and where 
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there is both opportunity and ability to act in a variety of ways about 
whose moral qualities opinions differ. The characteristic function of 
the statement that someone can or cannot act in a certain way, is or is 
not free to do so, is to express the conflicting moral judgements of 
those who differ about the relative weight of competing obligations, 
or of those who differ about the extent to which we should put 
ourselves out to discharge an obligation. 

My findings may be summarized thus. I am free to do A if I am 
not physically prevented, have the ability and opportunity to do A, 
am not obliged to do something contrary to A, and am not exposed, 
by doing A, to disproportionately hurtful consequences. The failure 
of any one of these conditions may be an adequate reason for saying 
that I am not free to do A, or cannot do it. Constraint and lack of 
ability or opportunity are all adequate reasons: their adequacy is so 
obvious that, when they hold, questions about freedom to do A can 
scarcely come into dispute. It is therefore upon the holding of the 
fourth or fifth condition that all interesting questions about freedom 
turn. 

For brevity, I have presented my conclusions in a bare and 
abstract style. If we followed the natural history of the idea of 
freedom more closely, we should find that the constituents of it to 
which I have drawn attention pervade and infect one another. For 
example, questions about presence and absence of ability or oppor- 
tunity are not plain questions of fact, as I have seemed to imply. 
You may improve your abilities, or excel yourself-by an unwonted 
effort; and you may wrest opportunities in a desired direction. 
Whether we accept a specified limitation of ability or opportunity 
as decisive depends on the importance we attach to the action 
presumed to be excluded. In most cases we shall accept a railway 
strike as a sufficient impediment to a long journey, and as exonerating 
a man from a broken engagement by depriving him of the oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling it. But in certain extremities we shall hold that 
a man ought to have hired a car, or a helicopter. In certain extremi- 
ties, we shall hold that a man who can’t swim a stream should try 
to make a raft. Our acceptance of the railway strike, or the inability 
to swim, as a decisive impediment to a certain action indicates the 
relatively small moral weight we attach to the action. The greater 
the moral moment of the hindered action, the more prone we shall 
be to say that a man was free to do it, or at least to attempt it; 
that he could have done so. Similarly, it could be shown that the 
boundary between physical constraint and threats is not sharp. 
The point at which we draw the boundary depends neither on matters 
of fact nor on arbitrary choice, but on the degree of resistance to 
constraint which we regard as morally requisite. 

The maxim ‘ought implies can’ seems to have focused attention 
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on the causal preconditions, in whose absence the notion of obliga- 
tion, and so the notions of freedom and compulsion are not appli- 
cable. Had it been framed in the inverse form, ‘isn’t obliged implies 
can’t’, the concept of freedom might have been seen in truer pro- 
portions. 

So far as I can see, it is indifferent to my analysis of freedom 
whether past or future actions are in question, and whether actions 
are spoken of in the first, second, or third person. 
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KATHARINE ANTHONY: The Lambs. Hammond, 15s. net. 


Charles Lamb has on the whole been fortunate in his biographers and critics. 
True, Thomas Craddock’s book was a nullity, and it would need a Swinburne to 
do justice to Mr A. C. Ward’s; and Mr F. V. Morley in Lamb before Elia gave 
some queer and hazardous judgments. But Talfourd, Proctor (Barry Cornwall), 
Ainger, E. V. Lucas, Mr. Edmund Blunden, Mr. Orlo Williams and Mr J. Lewis 
May all had merits, sometimes great merits, of different kinds. Percy Fitzgerald, 
B. E. Martin and Sir F. D. Mackinnon were useful. And the essayists, Walter 
Pater, Augustine Birrell and William Macdonald wrote well and happily. Miss 
Katharine Anthony’s book is of a different character. It isa specimen ofa kind of 
biography that is becoming a nuisance in its invention of facts, attribution of 
motives, suggestion that all previous biographers were simpletons or hypocrites, 
and a most offensive psycho-analytical knowingness and claim to sophistication. 
It will carry no weight with any reader who already knows the Lambs’ letters, 
or who is prepared to read them. But are there now as many such readers as 
there used to be? Seven special views of Miss Anthony’s may be selected for 
examination: 

(1) John Lamb Senior was a lapsed Catholic and his sister a Crypto-Catholic. 
This explains the lack of friendliness between Mrs Lamb and her sister-in-law: 
a religious difference between the Anglican mother and the Crypto-Catholic 
aunt. All this is based on a passage in My Relations where Charles says that his 
aunt’s favourite volumes were Thomas 4 Kempis and a Roman Catholic Prayer 
Book. But he goes on: ‘She went to church every sabbath, as a good Protestant 
should do.’ And Mary (Letter 146 in E. V. Lucas’s edition of the Letters of 
Charles and Mary, 3 vols., 1935) gives a quite different explanation of the twenty 
years of ill feeling. Nor was Mrs Lamb the ‘life-long enemy’ of Aunt Hetty. 
Mary says: ‘When we grew up and harmonized them a little, they sincerely loved 
each other.’ 

(2) Even before the nights with Coleridge at the Salutation and Cat, Lamb with 
two other old school fellows had become a frequenter of ale-houses. ‘The three 
youths, who had been bred in the Elizabethan tradition by James Boyer, fancied 
themselves as replicas of the dissolute Peele, Greene and Marlowe. They met at 
the Feathers, an ale-house in Holborn, where they drank, smoked and exchanged 
literary dreams into the small hours.’ 

The only support for this is a letter written by J. M. Gutch to Dr Bliss in 1852 
about James White: ‘We were in the habit of meeting at the Feathers, in Hand 
Court, Holborn, to drink nips of Burton ale, as they were called.’ Not very 
damaging; yet on the strength of it Miss Anthony dares to write of Charles’s 
‘much spoiled character’. And how surprised that stern disciplinarian James 
Boyer would have been at the part he is made to play! 

Miss Anthony connects this accusation and the next: ‘When she saw the youth 
of sixteen wasting his talents, as she believed, at a tavern, the outraged maternal 
instinct reached the last stages of desperation. It was then that she committed 
her crime.’ 

(3) Mary Lamb’s character had been damaged by seeing plays too early in 
life. The killing of her mother was premeditated, a ‘murderous drama’, and 
Mary a criminal. ‘Small wonder that Mary’s imaginative temperament, ferment- 
ing under wrath, and seeking for any outlet, should have hit upon a desperate 
expedient.’ ‘She must have seen the act performed bloodlessly many times at 
the Drury Lane Theatre. She must have enacted the scene many times in her 
secret thoughts to have been so expert in the real crisis.’ 
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Must she indeed? Her own view, and Charles’s view of her act and state were 
quite different: ‘The spirit of my mother seems to descend and smile upon me, 
and bid me live to enjoy the life and reason which the Almighty has given me.’ 
(Letter 10.) Later Mary, Charles, with Coleridge to make up a third, are 
described by Miss Anthony as ‘guilt-burdened souls’. And again: ‘Had they 
[Charles and Mary] escaped the guilty conscience which so pitilessly drove 
them....’ 

(4) That Mary was treated as a lunatic, and not as a criminal, was due to 
Samuel Salt. He had influence with the Home Secretary, the Duke of Portland. 
Nor was she sent to Bedlam, ‘but under the Home Secretary’s ruling Mary’s two 
brothers were left to settle her fate between them’. ‘An acquiescent authority 
stood by while the disposition of a criminal case was thus privately adjusted.’ 
Of course we know that Charles definitely took on himself the responsibility of 
looking after his sister. The rest is surmise. There is nothing about it in Charles’s 
letters to Coleridge. The coroner’s jury’s verdict of lunacy has until now been 
taken as natural. No one before Miss Anthony ever thought of Mary as a 
criminal. 

(5) The Lamb’s Wednesday evenings were a scheme to gain reputation, a 
social campaign. ‘They did it with grave concentration . .. Nor was any of this 
entertaining done casually. It was the result of hard work and a delicate but 
firm administration.’ Could any words miss more widely? ‘For more than a 
decade Charles and Mary waged this subtle campaign for position and fame, 
leaving the prescribed path of authorship for this by-way to distinction.’ This 
original absurdity and ludicrous travesty would be delicious, if it were not 
so determinedly libellous. Wrong-headed stupidity can reach the point of malice. 

(6) Lamb’s passion for the unworthy Emma Isola, whom he and Mary had 
adopted, made him useless, stopped his productiveness, caused him to let his 
friends drop away, and made Mary bitterly jealous. 

But we do not know that Charles was in love with Emma. The sole authority is 
a place in Crabb Robinson’s Diary (June 12th, 1835) where he reports Mary’s 
delusions about Charles and Emma, now married to Moxon, and about 
others, the Wordsworths among them. ‘She said Charles was shocked at the 
sight of Moxon’s child. He loved the mother and she him, but it would [not] do. 
The disproportion was too great in their age; but Moxon was not fit for her. “She 
is such a nice elegant creature, and he looks so dirty.’’ Except this last, every 
other judgment was, I need hardly repeat here, utterly wild and groundless.’ 

Miss Anthony quotes a verse written by Charles in 1831, which she takes as the 
confession of a passionate love. But this is what Charles himself says of it: ‘By 
desire. of Emma I have attempted new words to the old nonsense of ‘‘Tartar 
Drum’’; but with the nonsense the sound and spirit of the tune are unaccountably 
gone and we have agreed to discard the new version altogether.’ (Letter 889.) 

Miss Anthony dislikes Emma, and calls her ‘selfish and inconsiderate’. This 
was not the Lambs’ opinion. Jane Norris spoke to Canon Ainger of ‘their 
darling Emma Isola’. And the letters show their good opinion of and affection 
for her. ‘I am about to lose my old and only walk-companion, whose mirthful 
spirits were the ‘‘youth of our house’’, Emma Isola.’ (Letter 953.) ‘We shall be 
most happy to see Emma, dear to everybody. Mary’s spirits are much better 
and she longs to see again our ‘‘twelve years friend’’.’ (Letter 974: Charles and 
Mary to Moxon.) ‘Lamb was tonight quite eloquent in praise of Miss Isola: he 
says she is the most sensible girl and the best female talker he knows. He wants 
to see her well married, great as the loss would be to him.’ (Crabb Robinson’s 
Diary, July 23rd, 1832.) ‘She is duly grateful to Lamb and his sister, to whom she 
= - attainments which qualify her for her situation.’ (Ibid., July 23rd, 


Miss Anthony reproaches Charles for not continuing his work on the 
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Garrick plays at the British Museum. But Charles’s own words refute her, ‘I 
have exhausted the Plays there.’ (Letter 707.) 

As for the dropping of friends: in the summer and autumn of 1828 the Lambs 
were visited at Enfield, among others, by Coleridge, Fanny Kelly, Martin Burney 
and the Cowden Clarkes. Allsop was a frequent recipient of Lamb’s later letters, 
eight letters 1827-31. He was sending presents of birds in 1827, and in June 1834 
he had books, borrowed from Lamb, in his possession. (Letter 1004.) 

To prove Mary’s jealousy and her relief at Emma’s marriage Miss Anthony 
makes use of the letter which Mary wrote to the Moxons immediately after their 
wedding (Letter 967), in a way which will astonish all readers who know the 
Lambs’ letters and have read that letter in its place. 

(7) Lamb’s restlessness. ‘The desire to escape from people’, explains his 
many changes of rooms and houses, ‘these sudden, unexplained, almost com- 
pulsive changes’. 

Two of the moves, at least, were compulsory, if not compulsive. The Lambs 
had to leave their rooms in Mitre Court for the most compelling of all possible 
reasons. Their landlord wanted those rooms for himself. ‘I have been turned 
out of my chambers in the Temple by a landlord who wanted them for himself.’ 
(Letter 220.) And of the house in Chase-side, Enfield, Charles wrote: ‘We have 
had a sorry house of it here. Our spirits have been reduced till we were at hope’s 
end what to do — obliged to quit this house, and afraid to engage another.’ 
(Letter 808.) Crabb Robinson wrote (Diary, November Ist, 1817): ‘They seem 
to have been lucky in escaping from their chambers in the Temple.’ The real 
cause, of course, of Lamb’s restlessness and moves at the end of his life were 
Mary’s more frequent and lengthening breakdowns. It is only necessary to quote 
from that cri de ceur, the letter to Manning of May 1834: ‘I have had a scurvy 
nine years of it, and am now in the sorry fifth act. Twenty weeks nigh has she 
been now violent, with but a few sound months before and those in such 
dejection that her fever might seem a relief to it.’ (Letter 1000.) A house 
proved impossible, the Westwoods’ rooms proved disappointing, so it came 
at last to both of them boarding at a private mad-house. ‘By a sudden illness 
of my Sister (they now last half the year, in violence first, and a succeeding 
dreadful depression) I have come to the resolution of living with her under it at 
a place where she is under regular treatment, and am at Mr Walden’s, Church 
Street, Edmonton.’ (Letter 952, May 23rd, 1833.) 

A few other minor inaccuracies are perhaps worth noting: 

It is not true that Charles Lamb was ‘actually lame’, that George Dyer was 
Fellow of a college, that Christ’s Hospital five and thirty years ago was the first 
Elia, that Wordsworth was absent from Moxon’s list of authors. Charles Isola 
was Esquire Bedell not ‘a beadle’. Mrs Isaac Dowden was not John Lamb 
Junr.’s wife, but his step-daughter. 

The pity of it is that Miss Anthony could have done so much less badly. She 
often does show knowledge of her texts, but she deliberately misinterprets them 
to fit her psycho-analytical theories of ‘guilt-laden souls’. At times she writes 
with sympathy and understanding, especially of Mary. But she sins against the 
light in the interests of pseudo-psychology, and the final verdict must be: ‘Not 
only a bad book, but a bad action.’ 

B. GOULDING BROWN 


J. E. Morpurco: American Excursion. Cresset Press, 12s. 6d. net. 

This American excursionist was a Christ’s Hospital boy who scorned the chance 
of a Cambridge scholarship in order to find an education in North America. His 
book is a series of autobiographical essays dealing largely with his undergraduate 
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days at William and Mary College. Its virtue lies in the very modesty of its scope. 
Mr. Morpurgo has acquired his understanding of America the hard way, by 
learning to live as a regular member of an American community. This is the only 
true way of understanding America; but it is a difficult and painful process. It is 
only at the point where one is forced to abandon, temporarily, one’s englishry 
as being irrelevant that one begins to feel what it means to be an American. At 
this point comes the discovery that all the delicate tools of communication on 
which one had come to rely to make one’s personality effective: the frame of 
reference of ideas, the allusions, even humour and the nuances of speech and 
gesture, count for nothing except to convey a caricature of the stage Englishman. 
One has to begin all over again with the blunt instrument of the most direct and 
simple forms of human contact. 

Mr. Morpurgo discovered America through the mode of private, personal 
relationships. Although he has much to say about the big, external problems — 
the negro, the dominance of women, education, the standardized response — 
these are set within the context of his autobiography and are offered for what they 
are worth: the personal impressions of an undergraduate. For the same reason 
much that one would expect from the conventional commentator is left out: 
there is hardly anything said, for instance, about the political and social tensions 
of the 1930s, a fact which can be explained by remembering that William and 
Mary is located in pseudo-colonial Williamsburg and sufficiently far south for 
the Democratic Party to reflect the tradition of Jefferson and the Confederacy 
rather than that of a radical farmer-labour coalition. For the author the Ameri- 
can reality is his personal relationships, even when the standard set by them 
leads him to dismiss most of the best American writers, from Hawthorne to 
Scott Fitzgerald, because they appeared to be concerned with morbid deviations 
from the delightfully normal society of the William and Mary campus. 

This is not to say that much of Mr. Morpurgo’s comment is not shrewd and 
generally valid. As an historian he has some sound things to say about the myths 
of Anglo-American history; as an undergraduate, on American education 
which is ‘designed to encourage the social integration of the educated rather than 
to further learning’; and he points up again the inevitable, heart-felt response to 
the discovery that one has been to an English boarding-school: ‘Was there 
something wrong with your home?’ He writes sensibly of family life, subscribing 
to the matriarchy theory, but moderating the contrast with Europe through 
his real knowledge of European family life. If, in popular belief, all Englishmen 
beat their wives and ‘American men prefer dumm women’ the result is a family 
pattern not so markedly different as Mr Gorer would have us believe. He pro- 
vides a salutary reminder of the strength of American tribal attitudes towards the 
British, typified by the Year Book inscription of a fraternity brother: ‘I still hate 
crumby old Britain’: crude, but true and still immensely important. He is suffi- 
ciently sceptical of the possibility of eliminating such prejudice especially after 
the largely negative results of war-time co-operation. In this connection his 
criticism of the excellent work done by the British Information Services during 
the war is,misdirected although it is true that the ‘take us or leave us’ attitude 
of British officialdom in the early stages appears now to be as prevalent as ever 
in the export trade. Instead he pins his hopes to increased student exchanges 
like those made possible by the Rhodes scholarships and the Commonwealth 
Fund, believing as he does that: ‘He who is educated to the life of two countries 
is more fortunate and better educated than if all the poets of Russell Square 
gave him their sherry and their advice and all the Fellows of All Souls gathered 
in unity to watch over his academic progress.’ 

FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 
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BASIL WILLEY: Nineteenth Century Studies, Coleridge to Matthew Arnold. 
Chatto & Windus, 15s. net. 


Professor Willey has written a sensitive and at the same time most stimulating 
book on nineteenth-century thought. Although he has purposely avoided the 
word ‘background’, the chapters on Coleridge, Thomas Arnold, Newman, 
Carlyle, J. S. Mill, Comte, George Eliot and Matthew Arnold, are all inter- 
connected. It is part of the excitement of this book to watch Professor Willey’s 
own italics in the quotations he makes from his authors: the italics are the bridges. 
At times they reveal interconnections we might have missed. At other times they 
are triumphant vindications of long and often subtle arguments, and they com- 
municate their exhilaration to the reader. And what could more deserve italics 
than J. S. Mill’s guarded conclusion at the end of a long career that ‘there is 
nothing so inherently impossible or absolutely incredible’ in the supposition of 
| "ages mission ‘as to preclude anyone from hoping that it may perhaps 
be true’ 

Religion is the clue to the pattern of nineteenth-century thought as Professor 
Willey sees it. The most important problem is that of the synthesis of intellectual 
and spiritual convictions, of what Coleridge called ‘the union of deep feeling with 
profound thought’. Some of the implications of this problem are examined in the 
light of Coleridge’s distinction between Fancy and Imagination, Newman’s 
Grammar of Assent, Mill’s spiritual crisis in 1826, Comte’s new religion and 
George Eliot’s development from evangelical Christianity to a religion of 
humanity. The essay on George Eliot is important in establishing a vantage point, 
for as Professor Willey points out, ‘no English writer more fully epitomizes the 
century . . . her intellectual biography [is] a graph of its most decided trend’. 

These beautifully written studies provide an excellent approach to a reassess- 
ment of the nineteenth century. We are no longer content, if we ever were, with 
mere debunking. Indeed ‘in our own unpleasant century, we are mostly dis- 
placed persons, and many feel tempted to take flight into the nineteenth as into a 
promised land, and settle there like illegal immigrants for the rest of our lives’. But 
if we do so, we shall always be unsettled by intimations of mortality. Newman’s 
‘world of notions’ will remind us of what notions became. Carlyle will tell us of a 
waste land, ‘as an extinct world, deserted of God, and incapable of well-doing 
till it changed its heart and spirit’. Mill will frighten us away from the liberal 
democratic state, which he and his friends were helping to create, and warn us of 
‘collective mediocrity’ before the passing of the Second Reform Bill. Matthew 
Arnold will sing of 


The weary Titan, with deaf 

Ears, and labour-dimm’d eyes... 
Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load... 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. 


The nineteenth century is too near the twentieth to provide a satisfactory outlet 
for escape. As Professor Willey points out — and we will look forward to his 
further observations in a later volume — ‘Remoter centuries, like more distant 
forbears, have not this disturbing quality: we are not implicated in their absurdi- 
ties, and can regard them with complacency.’ 

And yet something is missing from this nineteenth-century picture. Radicalism 
only speaks through its philosophic mouthpieces or its middle-class Philistines, 
yet what of Cobbett — certainly far nearer to Coleridge than to Bentham, and an 
important connecting link in an age of very rapid change? And can one rest con- 
tent with seeing what is usually called Jaisser-faire England through the eyes of 
these far too convincing guides? And is it true to say that Comte ‘alone of all 
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the world-betterers and clean-sweepers, saw clearly that the new world must have 
a religion’? These and other questions will spring to the mind of the reader of 
this delightful book. He will be fortunate if he can make his own intellectual 
trail as interesting as Professor Willey makes his. 


ASA BRIGGS 


GRAHAM HouGu: The Last Romantics. Duckworth, 15s. net. 


The original purpose of this study (parts of which have been published separ- 
ately in the Cambridge Journal) was to explore the sources of Yeats’s thought; but 
it developed into something far more comprehensive. It is now an historical 
survey of the changing ideas dominant in England during the second half of the 
last century, on art and its relation to life; its scope includes the analysis of the 
aesthetic theories of Ruskin, the Pre-Raphaelites, Morris, Pater, and the Rhymers’ 
Club, and finds room for a revaluation of the poetry of Morris and Rossetti. Mr 
Hough traces a continuous current of thought, originating in a reaction against 
the ugliness of nineteenth-century industrialism and the ethical and utilitarian 
preoccupations of the Victorians, and developing into a tendency to claim a 
transcendent and autonomous status for art, and more and more to identify 
aesthetic with religious experience. 

Those who are sceptical about ‘currents of thought’ need have no misgivings. 
Mr Hough may sometimes seem to be threading his pearls on a very slender string; 
but the pearls are undoubtedly there. The real value of the book consists not in 
the acuteness with which ‘influences’ are detected, but in the skill with which the 
ideas of individual (often voluminous) writers are epitomized, and the penetration 
with which they are judged. Indeed, some of the most interesting passages are on 
subjects almost complete in themselves: for example, the re-examination of News 
from Nowhere in the light of Jungian psychology, and of recent experience of 
practical socialism; the interpretation of Marius the Epicurean as a veiled con- 
fession of Pater’s own ambiguous attitude to orthodox religion; the account of 
the neo-neo-classicism which dominated inter-war criticism, and precluded a 
sane judgment of much nineteenth-century poetry; and, finally, the elucidation 
of Yeats’s symbolism. 

On his main theme, Mr Hough seldom invites serious objection. His disparage- 
ment of Oscar Wilde is perhaps excessive. In his anxiety to prove Wilde an 
unintelligent plagiarist, he comes near to complaining, not that Dorian Gray owes 
something to A Rebours, but that it does not owe everything: whenever Wilde 
borrows an element from Huysmans and adapts it to his own purposes, * Wilde 
has missed the point’. However, from phrases like ‘the emetic posturing of De 
Profundis’ it is evident that Mr Hough is handicapped here by a personal anti- 
pathy. Prejudice in the other direction possibly makes him over-value the meta- 
physical beliefs of Yeats. The book ends with a Conversation in Limbo between 
Yeats and H. G. Wells, in which Wells figures as a caricature of the unimaginative - 
materialist; yet many readers, not wholly devoid of sensibility, will gladly sub- 
scribe to his comment on Yeats’s account of the Thirteenth Cone, the Great 
Wheel, the twelve gyres, the archetypal month, the abstract zodiacs . . . ‘Blimey!’ 
says H. G. Wells. 

Outside his chosen period, Mr Hough’s comments and statements are often far 
more questionable. To select two examples out of many: Keats, we are told, 
“excogitated a faith to provide a background for a poem’ (Hyperion); Blake (who 
wrote, characteristically, ‘The outward creation is the dirt of my feet’) is ‘so 
deeply attached to the phenomenal world that he cannot bear to think of it except 
as eternally recurrent’. 

Nevertheless, if occasionally erratic on the subject of the First Romantics, on 
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the Last Mr Hough is nearly always sound and informative. He has earned the 
gratitude of all but the most tireless readers for the spadework he has done in ‘the 
dense jungle of Ruskin’s works’ and elsewhere, for the judgment with which he 
has sifted his diggings, and for the attractive manner in which he has presented 
them. He has two other merits to distinguish him from the common run of 
literary historians: a style of constant lucidity and occasional wit; and a habit of 
discussing literary questions, not in a timeless void, but in perpetual association 
with the hard facts of recent history. 
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J. E, NEALE: The Elizabethan House of Commons. Cape, 18s. net. 


Professor Neale writes like a raconteur, an experienced, ripened, polished 
teller of stories. Although this book is, and must no doubt remain for a very lon 
time, a standard work, ‘the best source’ and ‘reliable recent authority’ of the 
academic footnote, there is nothing of the text-book about it. (It does all the 
work of a multitude of learned articles, in all their complicated laboriousness, 
in the spirit of the Decameron.) Many of the historians’ most solemnly cherished 
prejudices about the development of English social and political institutions in 
the later sixteenth century are swept away in a series of well-written paragraphs or 
in a felicitous phrase. The paint-fresh picture which he draws for us is novel and 
surprising; it is perfectly coherent and obviously authentic. 

Here are a few of the things which we shall have to change our minds 
about. Tudor parliaments were never packed by the crown — they were distended 
by the rise of the gentry. In particular the creation of rotten boroughs in such 
numbers was not done deliberately or even willingly by the monarchy for its own 
purpose — it was forced on it by the system of patronage and the pressure of the 
demand for seats for the squirearchy. Then the rise in the prestige of Parliament 
under Elizabeth and in particular of the House of Commons was not due prim- 
arily to its political (and economic) importance — it came about because of the 
growth of social snobbery, which made the senior Knight the cock of the county 
walk and the office of burgess for a town an outward and visible sign of social 
consequence. Then for a detail; Elizabeth never went so far as to veto 48 acts 
of any of her parliaments. The most she ever rejected was 12. Finally and 
quite generally, Elizabeth’s House of Commons does not display the growth of 
‘democratic’ institutions, even if we define democracy not in nineteenth- or 
twentieth-century terms but in the terms which Elizabethan political writers 
borrowed from the Greeks. It was the federative assembly of the Elizabethan 
county patriarchates, representative only in the medieval meaning of repre- 
sentation. 

Things like these, and the book is full of them, are going to make a great deal 
of difference to the history of the Elizabethan period and especially of the relation 
of her parliament with its Stuart successors. But it is not quite true to say that 
they are all brand new, nor that they are all Professor Neale’s personal discover- 
ies. Many of the more interesting of his conclusions have already appeared in the 
English Historical Review. Perhaps for this reason interest flags a little — the 
stories have already been told and told in rather forbidding company, the tale- 
teller seems ever such a little tired of them, a little afraid that the point when he 
comes to it won’t be so exciting after all. 

Then this study is really the writing up of a combined effort of research. 
Professor Neale directed the work of a number of pupils on particular parts of 
the study of the Elizabethan Commons, especially the statistical surveys. Their 
results provide some of the most interesting material in the book: evidence, for 
example, on the age composition of the House and the striking rise in the 
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standard of education of members during the reign. But it is not presented with 
quite that verve, that intense interest in all its implications which would come 
naturally to a man convincing his reader of the importance of something he had 
sweated at himself. The book is in an entirely different class from those bar- 
barous compendia which sometimes come from the other side of the Atlantic at 
the end of a ‘combined research project’, and reassuring it is for English scholar- 
ship that this should be so. Professor Neale has obviously gone some way 
towards solving the urgent problem of unifying the work of several scholars 
engaged in a field too vast for anyone to tackle alone, both in organizing the 
work and in making a true book out of the results. But in such an undertaking 
the anecdotal method is not quite adequate. He is apt to give us facts and figures 
of great sociological and historical importance, exclaiming: ‘Now isn’t that 
fascinating, isn’t that of the highest significance?’ — and leaving it at that. 

Perhaps it’s captious to grumble. This is, after all, the first of two volumes and 
in the second, which is to be a parliamentary history of the reign, he may intend 
to bring the study to its consummation. It may be there that he intends to give 
us something specific about the structure of an historical present which could 
contain both Justice Shallow and Speaker Edward Coke. Perhaps we shall see 
the Elizabethan Commons as a living society within a living society, and not as a 
phase of constitutional development, primarily important for what it led to or 
anticipated. In this volume Professor Neale leaves us with somewhat the feeling 
that the Commons existed by and for themselves, perhaps unified in his mind only 
by that fascinating intangible, the personality of the Queen. 

An uncharitable critic might say that all that he has written is an elaborate 
appendix to his superb biography of Elizabeth. In her reign the House of 
Commons already occupied the socially strategic position, and it could be used 
to recreate the whole reality of Elizabethan England out of the fragmentation left 
by the multiplication of monographs. It is to be hoped that in his next volume 
Professor Neale will do something like this for us. 

PETER LASLETT 


ERNST ROBERT CurTIus:; Europaische Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter. 
A. Francke A.G. Verlag Sw.f. 39, bound, Sw.f. 44. 


Professor Curtius’s theme is continuity, the continuity of the classical tradition 
in literature throughout the Middle Ages, even if only, at times, in the hands of 
minor schoolmen, gleaners and grammarians. In its search for repetition and 
pattern his book has much in common with Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History, 
which he quotes with great approval. The Renaissance, for him, was not an 
isolated rebirth, arising from the rediscovery of a forgotten culture, but the third 
of a series of revivals of learning, the first of which centred on the court of 
Charlemagne and the second around the twelfth-century French universities. 
Each of them was, he says, ‘very clearly conscious that it was a time of change 
and, further, of the impact of a new age, beside which everything previous was 
old — whether it was Horace’s Poetics, the Digests, or the accepted philosophies. 
All these were outdated, much as the Old Testament was outdated by the New. 
The first, or Carolingian, Renaissance gave to the Middle Ages what would seem 
to us a confused notion of literature: for poetry, for which they had no clear 
definition was to them a branch of learning, remarkable rather for its rhetoric 
and its developed figures of speech than for depth of inspiration or personal 
experience in the poet. Only when we see that a Latin epic of the Middle Ages 
was intended to be a storehouse of wisdom on all the subjects of their limited 
learning do we realize that when we look to them for literary qualities we are 
seeking something that their composers never envisaged. Their attitude to 
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learning comes out very clearly, as Professor Curtius reminds us, centuries later, 
in Rabelais, who, in his extravagant digressions, shows a familiarity with 
minor classics and medieval writers in Latin now largely and no doubt deser- 
vedly, forgotten. But this learning was not the fruit of the fifteenth-century 
Renaissance. The great twelfth-century epics of the second or scholastic rebirth 
of learning, the works of Alan of Lille— one of Gargantua’s schoolbooks — 
or John of Salisbury were intended to be used as treasuries of knowledge. They 
were rich in fact in just that kind of commonplace that is so readily quotable. 
Professor Curtius makes a very thorough examination of some of these stock 
metaphors or comparisons, and traces them from their origin, which is often not 
classical but late Latin, to their freer poetic development by Dante, Tasso, 
Spenser or perhaps Gongora or Calderon. He will not call them, however, by 
the name of commonplaces — Gemeinplatze — but prefers the Greek toto, since 
it carries no derogatory significance. They lived, many of these toro:, from the 
time of Homer to the eighteenth century. The comparison between the writing 
of a poem and a sea voyage he finds first in the fifteenth of Horace’s 4th Book of 
Odes. Tracing the theme by way of Statius, whom Vergil and Dante met in 
Purgatory, through Aldhelm, a link between the Celtic Latinity of Ireland and 
the Court of Charlemagne through Smaragdus of St Michel a monkish poet of 
the early ninth century, he finds a gap in this particular instance of almost four 
hundred years before the full statement of the theme in the opening of Dante’s 
Paradiso, whence he traces it to a passage in the Faerie Queene. This is only one 
of many such explorations. 

It is Dante, however, that is the central figure of his book, for in the Commedia 
Curtius finds epitomized the whole of the learning of the Middle Ages, the whole 
of the Latin tradition handed down, by the monkish writers through centuries 
of wars and barbarian invasions. It is this side of Dante’s genius rather than his 
debt to the Provengal lyric and the troubadours, that he stresses. For him ‘the 
cosmic drama of the Latin Middle Ages is performed for the last time in the 
Commedia, but translated into modern speech and reflected,in a mind on the 
scale of Michelangelo’s or Shakespeare’s. In this way the Middle Ages, he 
argues, were transcended, and with them the arbitrary divisions into epochs 
accepted by historical theorists. His own scheme presumes a continuity from 
Homeric time, to the eighteenth century, broken for the first time about 1750 by 
English romantic individualists. For him then Dante is in the full stream of 
literary history, and more of a traditionalist than an innovator. What is more 
Dante is no Thomist. Aquinas, he points out, had no place in his system for 
poetry — but Dante is the composer of a Comédie Humaine for which nothing 
human is too high or too low. He sees the Commedia as permeated by the breath 
of history, as well as by the passions of the moment. Timelessness and contem- 
poraneity are not contrasted but so interwoven, he says, that the threads cam no 
longer be distinguished. But if the Commedia is a symbolic world picture, it is for 
him also, in the biblical sense, a prophetic book — a book in fact whose short term 
prophecies would have been disproved by Dante, had he lived only fifteen years 
longer. Here I am unable to follow Professor Curtius, for I should suppose that 
the mysterious prophecy symbolized by the freeing of mankind from the she-wolf 
was part of the timeless and not the contemporary content of the poem, that it 
stood for the regeneration of the individual man and not for any expected event 
in history. 

For padeen Curtius the real polarity in the development of literature is not 
medieval and Renaissance, or popular and learned, or Latin and vernacular, 
but Classical and Mannerist — this latter word taken from the Spanish seven- 
teenth century is almost the equivalent of Baroque. For him high classicism is the 
idealized presentation of nature — die zur Idealitat erhobene Natur’ — a formula 
which for him covers Sophocles, Vergil, Racine and Goethe alike. Normal 
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classicism is correct, clear writing, ‘conforming to the rules of art’. Normal 
classicism can be learned and imitated: among his examples are Xenephon and 
Cicero, Boileau and Wieland. But when we come to Mannerism the floodgates 
of originality and eccentricity are opened. Mannerist are the rhetoric and figures 
of speech of the Middle Ages; mannerist all highly developed schemes of rhyme, 
assonance and alliteration; and mannerist the tremendous play of metaphor, 
paradox and poetic self-consciousness of the Spanish siglo de oro, of Gongora, 
Gracian and Calderén. For if Dante presents one highlight in this book, 
Calderon presents another, and Sigismundo’s prison speech in La Vida es sueiio 
is for Professor Curtius the very epitome of mannerism. 

It is a record of researches in all manner of directions and in the literatures of 
seven or more languages; and despite its size it clearly presents only a fragment 
of its author’s vast learning. Repeatedly he draws back, and refrains from 
quoting further examples or pursuing the full implications of a theme through 
fear of overwhelming us with his very riches. Often he throws out an observation 
that will lead a future scholar into a line of inquiry hitherto unexplored. No one, 
he complains, has investigated Dante’s choice of characters in the Commedia. 
The history of Western culture between Charlemagne and Dante has never yet 
been understood and presented as a whole. This book, in fact, stands at the 
beginning and not at the end of a period of scholarship. 

J. M. COHEN 
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